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WRITERS and WRITING 





WHILE we have no intention of engaging in any feuds, 
formal or informal, with that excellent magazine the New 
Yorker, we must note with satisfaction the response to Gran- 
ville Hicks’s recent criticisms of some of its book-review 
practices. Hicks’s article was featured in our Spring Book 
Number of May 14; not only was it immediately snapped 
up by the London Times Literary Supplement, but Mr. Hicks 
has received a number of discreet expressions of personal 
gratitude from men at all levels of the publishing business. 
We hope, with the authors’ permission, to reproduce some 
of these comments here soon. Their essence was: Thanks 
for a job that long needed doing. 

Lasor APPEAL: The latest news on the free-labor appeal 
for the release of Communist political prisoners is contained 
in a special article on page 10. As you will see, there’s 
been quite a bit of action on that front. Here it is worth 
mentioning, however, the excellent feature article done by 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Frederick Woltman of Scripps-Howard 
on our mailing of the appeal to Soviet leaders. Front-paged 
in the New York World-Telegram and Sun and other papers 
May 18, Woltman’s story was quickly picked up by the Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, London Times, [1 Tempo of 
Rome and others. We should also thank the Christian 
Science Monitor for two incisive editorials on the subject, 
one of which mentioned us most kindly. 

ILGWU Coverace: Anyone looking for evidence of dire 
political plots need seek no further than our failure this 
week to cover the just-concluded Atlantic City convention 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. Seems 
that many of the leaders of the ILGWU are active in New 
York’s Liberal party, and the featured guest at the con- 
vention was British Socialist Hugh Gaitskell. Covering the 


convention for us was A. H. Raskin of the New York Times, 
a newspaper which, though it supported Eisenhower in 
1952, used to be listed as independent Democratic. Raskin 
observed the convention, sat down to write his story before 
scooting off for a Washington convention of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Then—and here is where the 
plot thickens—he placed his articles in the mails, now under 
the supervision of a Republican administration. (“It is no 
accident,” as Moscow would say, that the Postmaster General 
is a former chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee.) Despite special-delivery and air-mail stamps. some 
of which bore the likenesses of Republicans, the article 
had not been delivered at press time. Unfortunately for 
mystery fans, and fortunately for our readers, this is where 
the plot ends: Mr. Raskin’s excellent account of the ILGWU 
doings will appear in the next issue. It is, we have the 
feeling, worth waiting for. 

Groves OF ACADEME: On page 13, we present what we he- 
lieve to be the first NEw LEADER article ever to emerge 
from a scholarly dissertation. Richard Schickel, a native of 
Wisconsin, began studying the now-epic strike at Kohler 
while working for his master’s degree at Madison, tracing 
its background and interviewing the principal personalities 
involved. His findings were first presented a few months 
back as a master’s essay, then specially condensed for pub- 
lication here. If Mr. Schickel’s tone sounds less professorish 
than you expected, that’s because he is also, despite his 23 
years, an accomplished free-lance writer (for such maga- 
zines as the Progressive and the New Republic). Unfor- 
tunately—and let’s hope this doesn’t become universal among 
our academics—Mr. Schickel’s dual career must stop now 
as he enters the U. S. Army. 
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400,000 French soldiers battle guerrilla force of 20,000 


IMPASSE 
—~IN ALGERIA 


By George B. Boswell 


Paris 
os Algerian revolt, which broke 
out a year and a half ago, has 
erupted into a civil war with no per- 
manent solution in sight. Having long 
ignored the development of national- 
ism in Algeria, France is now making 
a desperate effort to retain the alle- 
giance of Algeria’s Moslems. 

The relative ease with which 
France recently accorded independ- 
ence to Tunisia and Morocco is no 
precedent, for the French regard 
Algeria as an essential part of the 
French Union. Tunisia and Morocco 
were protectorates of fairly recent 
date, bound to France by interna- 
tional agreements and legally enjoy- 
ing a certain internal autonomy, 
though actually ruled by French ad- 
ministrations. The French had not 
settled either country in large num- 
bers. The ties of these protectorates 
to France were, psychologically 
speaking, loose enough to permit the 
French, under the stress of extensive 
rebellions, to grant them independ- 
ence within a formula of interdepend- 
ence that has yet to be defined. Fur- 
thermore, Tunisia and Morocco had 
well-recognized leaders of coherent 
national parties who could act as 
spokesmen, a sense of national unity 
built around traditional sovereigns, 
and men of experience to assume 
the responsibilities of government. 

In the French view, there is little 
relationship between these two coun- 
tries and Algeria, colonized since 
1830. Over the years, France has in- 
vested billions and has gradually 
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brought prosperity to this poor, arid 
land. She built large irrigation proj- 
ects, schools, roads and medical fa- 
cilities, and vastly improved sanitary 
conditions. Modern cities have 
sprouted along the coast. Frenchmen 
migrated to Algeria in large num- 
bers; many families who settled there 
several generations ago know no 
other country to call their own. 

The family and business ties be- 
tween France and Algeria are so nu- 
merous that the French have come to 
consider Algeria an integral part of 
France itself. This concept was re- 
inforced by the postwar administra- 
tive division of Algeria into four 
departments, roughly similar to those 
of metropolitan France, and by the 
1947 statute which instituted restrict- 
ed suffrage and limited representa- 
tion in the French National Assem- 
bly and its advisory bodies. 

For many Frenchmen, Algeria is 
also a symbol of France as a world 
power, and a key link to her posses- 
sions in Equatorial Africa. Algeria’s 
strategic importance _ strengthens 
France’s position within NATO, and 
her untapped resources are a French 
asset should Western nations es- 
tablish a joint program of economic 
development for North Africa. 

There are more than a million Eu- 
ropean settlers in Algeria, nearly all 
of French descent. Not only do they 
exert great political pressure, but the 
French people are, for the most part, 
unwilling to abandon them to the rule 
of 8 million Moslems emerging as 
victors from a vicious civil war. 
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Aside from the important invest- 
ments of individual colons, other eco- 
nomic forces tie the two countries to- 
gether. Although Algeria is France’s 
single largest customer, France has 
to subsidize two-thirds of her pur- 
chases. In fact, Algeria is becoming 
a major economic liability, thanks 
to insufficient development of her 
industry and to a spectacular demo- 
graphic problem. While the European 
population increases very slowly, 
the Moslem birth-rate is one of the 
world’s highest. The population has 
doubled in the last 50 years and if 
the present birth-rate continues, it 
will double again in the next 30 
years. Today 53 per cent of Algerian 
Moslems are under 20 years old. 

Moreover, Algeria is basically 
poor, and its economic productivity 
is not keeping up with the growth in 
population. In the last 50 years, year- 
ly wheat production, for example, 
has dropped from 880 pounds to 440 
pounds per inhabitant. The economic 
lag is partly due to the agricultural 
practices of the European settlers. 
Land has been lost to erosion and as 
a result of deforestation. Native Al- 
gerians have been driven from the 
fertile lands into the arid plateaus of 
the south. An important fraction of 
these best lands have been devoted to 
raising wine, which is not consumed 
by the Moslems—and most of the 





wine profits are absorbed not by the 
Moslems but by the big colons. 

The native Algerians suffer from 
constant hunger and poverty. About 
90 per cent of them have incomes 
of less than $60 a year. Some 1.5 
million men are permanently unem- 


ployed, and a similar number of farm 
workers work only two or three 
months a year. To overcome these 
major economic problems, France 
has launched a program of economic 
aid. Starting as a patchwork program 
to cover deficits, it has become a com- 
prehensive effort to increase the na- 
tion’s productivity and includes so- 
cial, medical and educational efforts. 

A brief look at the school problem 
alone will give a measure of the task 
ahead. According to a recent UN sur- 
vey, 94 per cent of the Moslem Al- 
gerians are illiterate. Today, although 
all European children go to school, 
only one Moslem child out of eight 
gets a primary education. The school 
building program drawn up in 1944 
has been pushed, and an average of 
two new schools are completed each 
day. But. given the present fantastic 
birth rate, this program would re- 
quire 120 years to bring a primary 
education to all the Moslem children. 
Last year, a new plan was initiated 
calling for a constantly increased ef- 
fort. including the training of 1,000 
teachers a year, to insure the school- 
ing of all children within 30 years. 

France’s economic contribution to 
Algeria in 1956, including all forms 
of social aid, subsidies and state in- 
vestments. will come to some $300 
million, not including the present 
military effort. Proportionally. this 
represents more in relation to French 
national income than all world-wide 
economic aid does to the U.S. Ac- 
cording to a recent estimate, this aid 
program will have to be stepped up 
to $1.2 billion in the next two dec- 
ades, just to keep the gap between 
Moslem and European living stand- 
ards from increasing. Since land re- 
form and expropriation of large es- 
tates can only bring minimal relief 
to a country that can only farm 10 
per cent of its land, the aid program 


will have to stress irrigation projects 
and the development of industry, 
long neglected by French interests to 
protect France’s export market. The 
program will have to be so adminis- 
tered that the new sources of wealth 
benefit the Moslem community and 
the immense economic privileges of 
a small group of colons are system- 
atically reduced. 

Algeria needs French economic 
and technical support, for she lacks 
experienced political leaders, admin- 
istrators and technicians of her own. 
The Algerian Moslem community can 
only count about 80 professors (half 
of them teachers of Arabic), 75 doc- 
tors, about 20 responsible govern- 
ment officials, a dozen engineers and 
a handful of judges. Such a limited 
group could not possibly handle the 
country’s manifold social and eco- 
nomic problems, compounded by the 
existence of 
Kabyles, Berbers. Arabs and Euro- 


numerous races— 
peans—who have long formed sepa- 
rate, often hostile communities. Com- 
plete independence now might touch 
off violence which could threaten the 
very existence of the European set- 
tlers. Nor could Algeria properly pro- 
tect itself from domination by some 
local demagogue or foreign power. 
Furthermore. Algeria’s native liv- 
ing standard, low as it is. is still con- 
siderably higher than that of such 
Arab states as Libya, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. French administrators, 
teachers and missionaries have de- 
voted years of hard work to this end. 
Unfortunately, much of their con- 
structive work has been submerged. 
The nefarious influence of economic 
groups, in control of the local admin- 
istration, brought a colonial rule 
oriented to the selfish protection of 
their own vested interests. This domi- 
nation has been so complete that in 
the past orders from Paris and the 
policies of the Governor General him- 
self were systematically disregarded. 
The instability of French government 
has prevented the application of long- 
range policies. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that the French have worked 
closely with the Moslems and_ in 


many instances have earned their 
friendship. The loyalty of Algerian 
Moslems to France in two wars sup- 
ports this contention. The French 
have good reason to claim that they 
are well placed to continue the work 
already initiated, since they have a 
thorough knowledge of the country 
and can supply experienced and spe- 
cialized personnel. 

No one today clearly knows the 
real sentiments of the native Algeri- 
ans. The only elections held under 
the 1947 statute were rigged by the 
French. The Moslems elected to the 
Algerian Assembly were so unrep- 
resentative that the Assembly was 
recently dissolved. 

However, the nationalist revolt is 
not as yet a nationwide movement 
fully supported by the people. It con- 
sists of a number of small parties. 
headed by rival factions which have 
long been unable to get along. The 
FLN (Front de Libération National), 
about two years old, is the major 
military movement. French authori- 
ties estimate its strength at 20.000 
men at most. and claim that they are 
chiefly outlaws or young men in 
search of adventure. However. the 
FLN now partially controls a third 
of Algeria, engages army units with 
groups of 200 men or more. and has 
obtained a large degree of local sup- 
port. To the 20,000 trained rebels 
must be added a considerably larger 
number of auxiliaries—terrorists by 
night. peaceful citizens by day. In 
many areas, the FLN has imposed its 
own local administration and com- 
pelled the natives to boycott the 
French rulers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
estimate the degree of spontaneous 
popular support for the rebels. The 
FLN has systematically carried out 
massive repression, terrorism and in- 
timidation, murdering men, women 
and children to obtain silent support 
from the population. Whole commu- 
nities have been forced to pay tribute 
to the rebels, to supply them with 
food, clothing, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and to provide both saboteurs 
and terrorists for raiding European 
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installations or terrorizing neighbor- 
ing Moslem communities. 

No one has a clear idea of the num- 
ber of Arab civilians killed by the 
rebels, but they are many times high- 
er than the European casualties. One 
Legion commander reported that 
while his troops were killing 150 
rebels in combat, the latter had mur- 
dered some 600 Moslem civilians. 
Native villages have rallied to the 
French cause under the pressure of 
rebel financial exactions, and have 
requested arms with which to defend 
themselves—placing the French au- 
thorities in a dilemma since the vil- 
lagers’ actual loyalty was often ques- 
tionable. The FLN also has many ad- 
herents among the 400,000 Algerian 
workers in France, who often use 
gang tactics to force their compatri- 
ots to contribute to the FLN. 

Most of the Algerian Moslems now 
are probably wavering, anxious to 
preserve themselves from repression 
by either side. But the terrorist activi- 
ties of the rebels, the severe measures 
of the French, and the violent emo- 
tions being wilfully stirred up among 
both Europeans and Moslems, are 
creating a gulf between them that 
can only serve the nationalists. The 
tebels have, therefore, intransigently 
tefused to negotiate on any basis but 
the immediate recognition of Alge- 
nan independence. 
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The present French government of 
Guy Mollet is tackling the crisis by 
political and military means. It has 
launched major economic reforms 
designed to bring relief to the poorest 
elements of the Algerian people and 
gradually raise native living stand- 
ards through land reforms and a ma- 
jor investment program. It plans to 
give the Moslems a greater degree of 
participation in the administration, 
though it recognizes that this can 
hardly have any immediate impact. 

Mollet has also promised that 
France will recognize the “Algerian 
individuality,” that is, the equal co- 
existence of its European and Mos- 
lem civilizations. But this formula 
implicitly reaffirms 
dissoluble ties to France and thus 
rules out independence. He has of- 
fered to negotiate on the basis of 
equality with the true representatives 
of Algeria to determine a new status 
for Algeria within the French Union. 
These representatives would be 
chosen in free and honest elections, 
to be held three months after the 
fellaghas put down their arms and 
the country was pacified. Mollet 
declares that the FLN leaders cannot 
be considered genuine spokesmen, 
since they were not chosen by their 
countrymen. He says that France will 
neither negotiate under duress, nor 
impose a solution. He therefore re- 
fuses to advance general terms as a 
basis for negotiations. 

Meanwhile, the military effort pro- 
ceeds on two planes. 200,000 men 
will be used to occupy the country 
and protect civilians from terrorist 
pressures. This force will work to 
reestablish Moslem confidence in 
France’s protective strength, and thus 
deprive the fellaghas of native sup- 
port. A mobile force of similar size 
is to destroy the armed bands. 

Mollet’s plan to negotiate with 
elected Algerian representatives is 
based on worthy democratic princi- 
ples, and recent political measures 
underline the Government’s sincerity. 
By dissolving the former Algerian 
Assembly, Mollet has repudiated both 
the concept of a double college (in 


Algeria’s in- 


which a million Europeans enjoyed 
the same representation as 8 million 
Moslems) and the _ representative 
qualities of the former handpicked 
Moslem college. A bill of political 
and electoral reforms for French co- 
lonial territories is further evidence 
of his democratic intentions. 

Nevertheless, this plan is not likely 
to induce the FLN leaders to lay 
down their arms. Its terms are too 
rigid and arbitrary. So long as the 
fellaghas retain their present strength, 
they will insist that negotiations be 
carried out through them, not through 
some undetermined persons to be 
elected in the future. Nor will they 
agree to surrender their arms to a 
large occupying force and then nego- 
tiate at a later date. Even if they 
trusted the Mollet Government’s 
promises, they could not be sure that, 
by the time negotiations started, some 
new government in Paris would 
honor these promises. Finally, the 
Mollet plan, by its rigid insistence on 
Algeria’s indissoluble ties to France, 
rejects in advance the possibility of 
negotiations with independence lead- 
ers even if duly elected. 

Obviously, the plan is an appeal 
to the country as a whole in defiance 
of the fellaghas. To be applied, it 
will have to be imposed, since the 
only existing Algerian spokesmen, 
the leaders of the FLN, would never 
accept its terms. This means in prac- 
tice that Mollet’s plan cannot be put 
into effect until the rebellion has been 
all but suppressed—which may take 
some 400,000 soldiers and a year or 
more to achieve, at a cost of $600 
million a year. 

Not a single French party, includ- 
ing the Communists, advocates full 
independence. The present Socialist 
leaders, after having campaigned on 
a platform of peace in Algeria, now 
are implementing a policy which im- 
plies complete victory over the na- 
tionalists before negotiations. The 
campaign is costing the French more 
than the Indo-China war in its most 
active phases, and France is calling 
up her reservists, a measure never 
used by Mollet’s conservative prede- 


cessors who relied on professional 
soldiers to fight the Vietminh. 
Mollet’s program is designed to 
appeal to the majority of his coun- 
trymen in the face of pressure from 
both extremes. In trying to apply 
firm and liberal measures in Algeria. 
he is working to preserve France it- 
self from internal crisis. The extreme 
Right, strongly supported by the 
Algerian colons, has bitterly attacked 
Mollet’s proposed political and eco- 
nomic reforms. Should his policies 
fail, France might let the extreme 
Right supply the leadership needed to 
restore French power in Algeria. 
Mollet’s policies have likewise been 
attacked from the left, by an impor- 
tant segment of his own party and by 
a number of well-meaning liberals 
who have been clamoring for a cease- 
fire and protesting against the police- 
state methods, torture of prisoners 
and mass reprisals against non-mili- 
tary targets which have too often 
been employed in the past. The same 
liberals pass over in silence the more 
numerous acts of wanton violence 
committed by the rebels. While con- 
‘demning displays of nationalism in 
France as fascism, they have defend- 
ed all the activities of the fellaghas as 
legitimate expressions of nationalism. 
This irresponsible liberalism has 
been widely exploited by the Commu- 
nists in an attempt to drive a wedge 
between the Socialist leaders and the 
other groups supporting Mollet’s mi- 
nority government. Officially, the 
Communist party urges recognizing 
the existence of the Algerian nation 
and creating a real French Union— 
a rather vague formula. The CP 
voted. nevertheless. in favor of the 
special-powers bill which gave the 
Government practically unlimited au- 
thority to wage war in Algeria. This 
reflects the party’s determination to 
show that it is a “national” party 
which could be relied on in a Popu- 
lar Front. Covertly, however. the 
French Communists, through the Al- 
gerian CP, have been supporting the 
rebels both in France and in Algeria. 
as evidenced by the recent defection 
of a French Communist non-com who 


forced the driver of an army truck 
loaded with arms and ammunition to 
deliver it to the rebels. 

Although the French seem deter- 
mined to retain their influence in 
Algeria, there is serious division as 
to methods of quelling the present 
rebellion and as to the degree of do- 
mestic autonomy that eventually must 
be granted. Public opinion, in fact, is 
so stirred up that it is practically im- 
possible to hold a meeting on the 
subject in Paris without its being 
broken up by commandos of the op- 
position or banned by the police. 
This internal division, plus the con- 
stant counter-revolutionary threats of 
the European colons, have restricted 
the Government’s actions. 

There is also disagreement within 
the Cabinet over the implementation 
of the Mollet plan. Radical leader 
Pierre Mendés-France, backed by 
others, has demanded that the mili- 
tary effort be supplemented by excep- 
tional political measures aimed at the 
privileged status of the colons, which 
would create the psychological shock 
necessary to regain the confidence of 
the Moslem community. Robert La- 
coste, Minister in Residence. has 
agreed in principle, but will not 
assume responsibility for applying 
such measures for fear of the re- 
action among the Algerian French. 

The international implications of 
the Algerian conflict have also 
caused the Government concern. It 
has found itself denounced as colo- 
nialist before world opinion by 
countries which are hardly in a posi- 
tion to give France lessons in democ- 
racy. While the rebels were receiving 
much aid from foreign powers, 
France’s own allies were reluctant to 
extend military or moral support. 

Egypt has openly supported the 
nationalists, not only in propaganda 
broadcasts but as a shelter for the 
FLN leaders, a training center for 
fellagha officers and noncoms, and 
a major source of arms and ammu- 
nition (which go by sea or by 
camel caravans through southern 
Libya and Tunisia). Despite a per- 
sonal appeal by French Foreign Min- 


ister Pineau to Colonel Nasser, this 
support goes on apace. 

Russia’s contribution to the rebel- 
lion is also considerable. Although 
the participation of the Algerian 
Communist party is relatively un. 
important, the Soviets are support- 
ing the rebellion by supplying Czech 
arms through Egypt. However, Mos- 
cow has thus far been playing this 
card cautiously, so as not to imperil 
its present efforts at a Franco-Soviet 
diplomatic rapprochement, and at a 
Popular Front in France. 

Newly-independent Morocco and 
Tunisia have given moral support to 
the Algerian nationalists, but have 
refrained from direct backing. Their 
vast, deserted borders with Algeria 
are poorly policed and there have 
been numerous instances of support 
by neighboring tribes or armed fac- 
tions in the hinterlands of these na- 
tions. Officially, however, both coun- 
tries have refrained from open inter- 
vention, and Tunisian forces have 
actually intercepted a few arms cara- 
vans from Egypt bound for the 
Algerian insurgents. 

Despite their Moslem ties, neither 
Tunisian Premier Bourguiba nor 
Morocco’s Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef is inclined to support the 
Arab League too closely. Both wish 
to preserve certain ties with France 
and NATO. Yet neither could afford 
to maintain complete neutrality for 
long in the face of rising nationalist 
sentiment in their own countries. 
Furthermore, both are anxious to 
keep the Algerian movement from 
falling completely into the Arab 
League orbit. Both consider them- 
selves destined to lead their countries 
into a federation of the three North 
African states, the Sultan as the spir- 
itual and religious leader of such a 
community and Bourguiba as its 
outstanding political figure. Under 
these conditions, it will be difficult 
for either to long remain neutral. 

In the face of all this, the French 
have been touchy about external in- 
tervention in the Algerian crisis. 
They have been quick to accuse the 
United States, in particular, of med- 
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dling or of not giving them sufficient 
support. Most French commentators 
have not understood that the U.S. 
position is dictated by the necessity 
of defending Western concepts be- 
fore the nations of Asia and Africa. 

Nevertheless, Washington has 
given France considerable aid. Re- 
strictions on the use of U.S. military 
equipment (such as _ helicopters) 
were lifted, and last October the U.S. 
backed France’s refusal to have Al- 
geria discussed by the UN. Even 
then, French commentators accused 
America of failing to exert the neces- 
sary pressures on smaller nations. 
The State Department’s reticence to 
take a clear stand was finally inter- 
preted by both sides as moral sup- 
port for the rebels. 

Many French accused Americans 
of favoring independence for Moroc- 
co and Algeria so that they might 
move in and seize economic and po- 
litical control, as in Indo-China. 
Others argued that the Pentagon had 
given up on France and, rather than 
see her possessions fall to the Com- 
munists, preferred assuring U.S. con- 
trol of them through the nationalists. 
The mounting anti-American tide was 
finally countered by the measured 
statement of Ambassador Dillon, who 
emphasized U.S. confidence that 


France would bring a liberal and 
democratic solution in Algeria. 
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AFL-CIO activities have also re- 
inforced the belief that the U.S. was 
behind the nationalists. The Ameri- 
can unions have been helping Moroc- 
cans and Algerians organize a native 
labor movement through the ICFTU. 
This has particularly irked the 
French Socialist federation Force 
Ouvriére, which has unions in all the 
Algerian departments. FO has threat- 
ened to walk out of the ICFTU, of 
which it was a founding member, 
should the Algerian union founded 
in February 1956 be admitted. Al- 
though Irving Brown, AFL European 
representative, has denied any direct 
support of the Algerian union, the 
Free Trade Union News, an AFL- 
CIO organ, has published a full- 
page article by Kaddour Al-Djazairi, 
praising both the National Libera- 
tion Front and the newly-formed 
USTA, Algerian labor movement. 

In a recent letter to K. Prasas Tri- 
pathi, General Secretary of the In- 
dian National Congress, George 
Meany stated that “we have, on a 
number of occasions, helped the 
workers and the people of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia in their strug- 
gle for national independence and 
democracy.” French labor circles 
angrily viewed this statement as an 
outright admission of interference. 
André Lafond, Confederal Secretary 
of FO, commenting on it, noted that 
ICFTU representatives had _ con- 
ferred in Paris with Algerian organ- 
izers over the creation of the USTA 
without advising the Secretary Gen- 
eral of FO, who is also a vice-presi- 
dent of the ICFTU. In theory, the 
ICFTU may be perfectly right in 
supporting all efforts at national in- 
dependence, but the possible reper- 
cussions in France as the result of 
losing Algeria at this particular 
point would be far more harmful to 
the Western alliance than a small 
compromise of dogma. 

In my opinion, Algeria should be 
viewed as an issue which affects the 
general welfare of the Western alli- 
ance. Algeria represents a complex 
colonial issue seriously aggravated 
by an economic crisis, a demographic 


problem and the presence within the 
Algerian nation of a large European 
population which France feels bound 
to protect. As the war continues, the 
breach between the two communities 
widens, making reconciliation all the 
harder. Should France lose Algeria, 
the internal repercussions might 
compromise France’s usefulness to 
NATO, as well as the military bases 
available in Algeria. 

In view of this, it would seem that 
France should be seconded in her 
effort to bring the conflict to an early 
end, and to achieve a liberal, demo- 
cratic settlement acceptable to France 
and the Algerians. America could 
help retain the allegiance of the three 
North African nations by outlining a 
program of economic aid for these 
underdeveloped countries. Such a 
program would have to be coordi- 
nated with France, or channeled 
through a NATO commission, in 
order to avoid the impression that 
the U.S. is seeking to replace France 
in its former possessions, as in 
Indo-China. Such an offer would help 
secure the loyalty of Tunisia and 
Morocco and sway public opinion 
among Moslem Algerians. This offer 
of aid could be complemented by 
diplomatic pressure on Egypt to limit 
her support to the insurgents. 

Meanwhile, Tunisia and Morocco 
could be encouraged to act as mod- 
erating forces to help achieve a cease- 
fire on a basis other than the intran- 
sigent demands of the FLN or the 
arbitrary plan of Premier Mollet. 
Such positive diplomacy would 
strengthen the possibility of forming 
a North African group within NATO 
by tending to draw the Algerian na- 
tionalists away from Cairo and 
Moscow. 

Should the Algerian conflict con- 
tinue at the present rate, the Euro- 
pean and Moslem communities will 
be permanently divided and Tunisia 
and Morocco, constantly outbid by 
Cairo, will be unable to retain their 
tenuous ties with the Atlantic com- 
munity. The eventual breach would 
have repercussions in France that 
might be even more serious. 








Prosperity and the steady ebbing of Adenauer’s power 


encourage selfish materialism, unrealistic fantasies 


WEST GERMANY IN FLUX 


LoNnDON 
UBLIC OPINION in Germany tends 
P: move with impressive unanim- 
ity from one preoccupation to an- 
other as recovery proceeds. European 
federation, rearmament, and German 
reunification have each had their 
turn in the last six years. It would be 
difficult to decide what is Germany’s 
main obsession at the moment. There 
is an extraordinary fluidity in almost 
every field, though within twelve 
months or so opinion is likely to have 
crystallized round some new issue. 

Much of the present uncertainty 
arises from the general belief that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is un- 
likely to last much longer. Ever since 
the Federal Republic was born, that 
iron figure has dominated political 
life so absolutely that the behavior 
of other politicians, either inside or 
outside his party, has hardly seemed 
to matter. In the last six months, age 
has taken an obvious toll: Adenauer 
no longer has the same grip either 
on persons or on issues. For the first 
time, the other Christian Democrats 
are beginning to think for themselves 
about the problems for which he has 
so long prescribed solutions. The op- 
position Social Democrats are also 
thinking afresh, free from the auto- 
matic compulsion to see what Ade- 
nauer says and do the opposite. 

The first great shock delivered to 
the Adenauer system was the coali- 
tion between the Socialists and Free 
Democratic party in the Ruhr, which 
brought down a Christian Demo- 
cratic government. For long partners 


By Denis Healey 


with Adenauer in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Free Democrats revolt- 
ed locally against Adenauer’s public 
humiliation of their leader, Thomas 
Dehler. A group of young men took 
over the Ruhr FDP and joined the 
Social Democrats. Similar SPD-FDP 
alliances are developing in other 
Lander. The Federal FDP has split 
on the issue, and as a result Ade- 
nauer no longer controls the Upper 
House. 

Jt is still uncertain whether the 
Socialists will fight the general elec- 
tions next year in alliance with the 
FDP. No one knows how the FDP 
vote will be affected by its revolt 
against Adenauer and the rise of 
younger leaders. Moreover, its eco- 
nomic policy so far has been an ex- 
treme version of laissez-faire quite 
incompatible with the Socialist pro- 
gram; its local alliances with the SPD 
have been produced by a common an- 
tagonism to Adenauer’s personality 
and foreign policy. But most of Ade- 
nauer’s likely successors in the CDU 
have been moving closer to the Social- 
ists on foreign policy, so if he goes 
an SPD- 
CDU coalition will be possible. 


before the next election 

In many ways, the German Social 
Democrats have the same dilemma as 
their French comrades—whether to 
form a government with a Liberal 
party which agrees with them on 
foreign policy but not on economics, 
or with a Catholic party which is 
closer to them on domestic policy but 
further apart on foreign policy and 
irreconcilable on questions involving 


the relations between church and 
state. Yet, since they cannot reason- 
ably expect more than a third of the 
vote so long as Catholic workers vote 
for the CDU, the Social Democrats 
are unlikely to obtain office except as 
allies of the Christian Democrats. 
And they are very tired of opposition. 

Economically, the “German mira- 
cle” continues. With production now 
double prewar, West German exports 
are sweeping into markets all over 
the world. The great cities of the 
Ruhr are the most prosperous in Eu- 
rope—and look it. And though the 
Federal Republic has had to absorb 
nearly 10 million refugees from the 
East—one in five of the population— 
unemployment is at a record low. 
Nonetheless, industrialists are be- 
ginning to wonder if the boom can 
last. With their order books now full, 
they can no longer quote earlier de- 
livery dates than all their foreign 
competitors. Rearmament will soon 
impose on German industry the bur- 
dens so long carried by their rivals 
alone. And there is the specter of 
Socialists in office. 

So far, the industrialists have been 
too busy to bother with politics, 
though they spent immense sums on 
election propaganda for the right- 
wing parties—and paid insurance to 
the Communist party, too, in the 
years before NATO blocked the So- 
viet advance. Few who know them 
well doubt that they would look for 
a new Hitler if the trade unions 
showed fight or the Social Democrats 
began to carry out their program. 
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Meanwhile, they are dazzled by the 
vision of new markets in the Middle 
East and Asia; their enthusiasm for 
an Asian Marshall Plan springs 
strictly from the expectation of profit. 

This materialistic approach to 
world problems is not confined to the 
industrialists—it is general in all 
classes. On its good side. this mate- 
rialism means that there is at present 
no interest in the cloudy myths of 
blood. earth and iron which infected 
German politics for a hundred years. 
If, as some hope and others fear, the 
Germans are turning into Belgians, 
the German problem is solved for 
good. But the bad side of German 
materialism is a cynical selfishness in 
both domestic and foreign policy— 
an absolute refusal to make sacrifices 
for the common good. This is shown 
at present in the refusal to contribute 
to the cost of NATO troops in Ger- 
many simultaneously with a refusal 
to speed the building of their own 
forces. and by the general pressure 
for tax reductions though the state 
has no more fulfilled its obligations 
to its own citizens than to its allies. 

The obvious unwillingness of most 
Germans to make sacrifices for oth- 
ers casts doubt on the profundity of 
the general demand for national re- 
unification. Obviously, no German 
will say in public that he does not 
want the liberation 


of the Soviet 
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Zone—and of the territories east of 
the Oder-Neisse line. But the effective 
strength of the desire for unification 
is probably much lower than most 
politicians claim. It would be lower 
still if the man in the street realized 
how much his standard of living 
would fall if the 18 million East Ger- 
mans had to be assimilated into the 
economy of the Federal Republic. 

Nonetheless, for the average Ger- 
man, national unity makes a better 
rallying cry than NATO. Every Ger- 
man politician will agree that if Rus- 
sia offered Germany national unity 
at the price of neutralization, there 
would be an overwhelming majority 
of all parties in favor of accepting. 
At present, both the Social Demo- 
crats and the FDP want the West to 
make this offer to the Russians. They 
both assume that if Russia tried to 
violate the neutrality of a united Ger- 
many the West would start total 
thermonuclear war rather than aban- 
don them. This total unreality in 
most German thinking about foreign 
affairs is at first alarming. But it is 
probably the inevitable result of a 
period in which German foreign pol- 
icy was prefabricated by the Allies 
and imposed, often without much 
pretense at argument, by Dr. Ade- 
nauer. Even on the Government side, 
behind the facade of solidarity with 
the Allies, there is a good deal of 
wishful thinking about the readiness 
of the Russians to give up Eastern 
Germany in return for some ingen- 
ious formula which, in the last resort, 
depends on Soviet trust in German 
good will. Despite, indeed because of, 
their experiences in the last war. 
the Germans think that they of all 
people are best qualified to deal with 
the Russians. 

In my view, the West should rec- 
ognize that the main cause of present 
German naiveté in world affairs is 
ignorance and should give the Bonn 
Government every opportunity of 
learning the facts of international life 
by direct experience. Neutralism in 
Germany, as in India, or in the Amer- 
ica of the Thirties, is the price paid 
for too long a seclusion under foreign 


protection. And though no doubt Ger- 
many may give the West some nasty 
shocks in the first few years of its 
independent status, the result is like- 
ly to be a very salutary growth in 
realism. 

At present, the most important 
practical problem of Germany’s rela- 
tions with the West is still the nature 
of her defense contribution. In sign- 
ing the Paris Treaties, Bonn under- 
took to produce for NATO half a 
million soldiers in about five years. 
Today it seems unlikely that rearma- 
ment will go so fast or so far. Since 
NATO is still wedded to a strategy 
of total thermonuclear retaliation, 
the Germans see no point in provid- 
ing more than a few divisions of 
highly trained and mobile frontier 
troops to hold the gaps between the 
radioactive deserts produced by nu- 
clear bombing. Thus even the Social 
Democrats, who traditionally fear a 
career army, have decided against 
conscription. Indeed, confidence in 
the thermonuclear deterrent has gone 
so far that some Germans see their 
forces as useful mainly for captur- 
ing the Soviet Zone—they believe 
regular soldiers could be better re- 
lied on than conscripts to fight the 
Communist Bereitschaften. 

This sort of arriére-pensée is com- 
mon enough to be a powerful argu- 
ment against withdrawing NATO 
forces toward the Rhine and leaving 
frontier defense entirely to the Ger- 
mans. At present, there is a wide 
gulf between NATO strategy and the 
concepts of the German generals. 
This may bring tremendous political 
dangers unless it is soon bridged. 

Indeed, German defense policy as 
well as German diplomacy depends 
above all on basic strategic decisions 
which NATO itself has not yet made 
clear. If the replacement of General 
Gruenther by General Lauris Norstad 
means a further move by NATO 
away from ground defense to air 
deterrence, the whole basis of the 
West’s German policy will require 
revision, and the danger that German 
naiveté may drag us all into catas- 
trophe will be immensely increased. 


East German Communists blame 'New Leader’ 


World Labor Drive to Free 


Soviet Prisoners Continues 


HILE Communist leaders con- 
W6 vines to fume and tempo- 
rize, free labor’s drive for the release 
of democratic Socialists and trade- 
unionists imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain gathered momentum last 
week. Here were the leading develop- 
ments: 

e THe New LEADER mailed indi- 
vidual copies of the labor appeal for 
the release of the prisoners to more 
than 60 top Soviet Party chiefs and 
editors. 

e The Moscow News of May 5 and 
the East German Communist Neues 
Deutschland of May 6 picked up the 
Pravda line of May 4, charging that 
British Labor’s appeal to Khrushchev 
and Bulganin in London to free the 
prisoners was concocted in New York 
by THe New LEapeR and a group of 
AFL-CIO leaders. 

e Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
British Labor party visiting the U.S., 
again publicly reaffirmed his party’s 
interest in the fate of imprisoned East 
European Socialists, and pointed out 
that Labor had raised the question 
with the Soviets several times before 
the “B & K” visit and would continue 
doing so until they were free. 

¢ Hungary’s Communist dictator 
Matyas Rakosi, apologizing for 
Stalinist behavior, claimed that all 
Socialists had been released from 
forced-labor camps before British 
Labor had raised the question, but 
said nothing about reliable reports 
that former concentration-camp in- 
mates were now being held incom- 
municado under house arrest in ob- 
scure villages. 

¢ Willy Brandt, Socialist President 
of the West Berlin House of Repre- 
sentatives, declared that East Ger- 


many alone still held from 10,000 
to 20,000 political prisoners, and that 
free labor would not be satisfied 
with “payments on account”—token 
releases of a handful of sick or very 
old prisoners. 

e The free labor appeal for the 
prisoners’ release was joined by 
prominent Canadian, Japanese and 
Italian labor and Socialist figures. 
Meanwhile, the list of prominent pris- 
oners compiled by U.S. labor lead- 
ers was being collated with the list 
which was presented by Gaitskell to 
Khrushchev. (The latter had been 
prepared in consultation with Euro- 
pean Socialist parties and the Social- 
ist International.) 

Soviet and satellite embarrassment 
over the labor appeal was evident 
in numerous other articles and state- 
ments, jn addition to the three blasts 
at THe New Leaper. Starting with 
Khrushchev’s abusive speech at Mos- 
cow airport on his return from Eng- 
land, the Soviets have kept up a run- 
ning volley of attacks on Gaitskell for 
raising the prisoner issue. They have 
claimed alternately that he did not 
speak for his party to begin with and 
that he was losing influence as a re- 
sult. (Izvestia, curiously enough, re- 
sponded by asking about Com- 
munists imprisoned in British Gui- 
ana, Malaya and elsewhere—an im- 
plied admission of labor’s charges 
which undercut satellite claims that 
the Social Democrats had _ been 
freed.) 

The unusual press treatment made 
it apparent that considerable discus- 
sion of the prisoners’ fate was devel- 
oping in top Soviet circles. The NEw 
LEADER mailing, which went to Party 
Presidium members, provincial and 


metropolitan Party secretaries. and 
editors of leading periodicals, was 
designed to familiarize them with the 
issue. Each of them received a Rus- 
sian copy of the free labor appeal and 
a list of the Socialists and _trade- 
unionists who had been imprisoned 
or had vanished under Communism. 
Each of the Party leaders and editors 
was asked to raise the matter with 
his colleagues. Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia was also asked to discuss 
the prisoners with the Soviet Govern- 
ment on his coming Moscow visit. It 
was understood in Paris that the 
French Socialist delegation which 
recently _ left 
brought up the question, but had re- 
ceived little satisfaction. 


Moscow had also 


Meanwhile, free labor leaders 
around the world, asked to join the 
appeal, began to respond. This week’s 
signatories were M. J. Coldwell, MP, 
National President, and Lorne Ingle, 
National Secretary of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation of Can- 
ada; W. J. Smith, National Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers; Italo Viglianesi. Na- 
tional Secretary of the Unione 
Vtaliana del Lavoro; and T. Nishi- 
maki, International Representative of 
the All-Japan Seamen’s Union. Mr. 
Nishimaki added that “thousands of 
members of our union were impris- 
oned” by the Soviet, Chinese and 
North Korean Communist regimes, 
having been illegally seized and ar- 
rested in the North Pacific, East 
China Sea and Sea of Japan. Many 
of them are still being “obliged to 
live their miserable lives” in Com- 
munist concentration camps. Mr. 
Nishimaki declared. 
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Freud’s 100th anniversary is marked with two addresses 


and a press conference in Chicago by his biographer 


ERNEST JONES 
SP EAKS By Lucy Freeman 


AY 6, 1956 was the 100th anni- 
M versary of Sigmund Freud’s 
birth. The week before, the annual 
meetings of the American Psychoana- 
lytic Association and the American 
Psychiatric Association were held in 
Chicago. Realizing the significance of 
the date, the associations had invited 
Dr. Ernest Jones, Freud’s disciple 
and biographer, to address them 
twice—once at a meeting of the Psy- 
choanalytic Association on April 28 
and again at a joint meeting of the 
two groups on April 30. In spite of 
having recently undergone a major 
operation, Dr. Jones rcplied that he 
would come from London to America. 

When Dr. Jones addressed the 
psychoanalysts, he was the third 
speaker of a trio. First, Dr. Robert 
Waelder gave a thoughtful, scholarly 
description of psychoanalysis and its 
place in science. Then, Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger spoke warmly and intimately 
of his experiences as one of the first 
psychoanalysts in America. He re- 
called that, when he was doing neuro- 
psychiatry in Topeka, Kansas, a 
woman came to him one day and told 
him of her troubles, saying that she 
felt if she could just have something 
her husband had, she would be able 
to cope with life. Dr. Menninger 
called Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe in New 
York, who had been urging him to 
begin psychoanalyzing people. 

“I think I’m ready to do psycho- 
analysis,” said Dr. Menninger. 








Lucy Freeman’s books on psychiatry 
are Fight Against Fears, Hope for 
the Troubled and Before I Kill More. 
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“Have you got a couch?” asked 
Dr. Jelliffe. 

“No, but I know where I can bor- 
row a chaise longue,” replied Dr. 
Menninger. 

“Borrow anything—just start her 
talking,” said Dr. Jelliffe. 

“That’s no problem,” murmured 
Dr. Menninger. 

Dr. Menninger also recalled some 
of the other physicians who had 
worked to bring psycheanalysis to 
America after Freud visited here in 
1909—A. A. Brill, Ernest Southard, 
Adolph Meyer. 

When Dr. Jones rose to speak, it 
was as though Freud himself were 
standing on the platform. Dr. Jones 
symbolized Freud, in large part, be- 
cause of his magnificent three-volume 
biography (two volumes of which are 
already out) and because of his own 
contributions and faith in the field. 
It was Freud who wrote, on the occa- 
sion of Dr. Jones’s 50th birthday, 
that he could not “imagine Ernest 
Jones after his 50th birthday any 
other than he was before—zealous, 
combative, energetic and devoted to 
the cause.” 

Dr. Jones, a small, spare man with 
finely chiseled features, spoke brisk- 
ly and precisely, with wisdom and 
humor. Discussing “Our Attitude To- 
ward Greatness,” he gave some of the 
reasons why Freud has not been ac- 
cepted more readily. The opposition 
to Freud is in large part unconscious, 
he said, and therefore “quite inacces- 
sible to the usual influences that 
change people’s attitudes or opinions, 
such as reflection, persuasion, con- 


templation of relevant evidence, and 
so on.” 

He said: “How deep and powerful 
its quantitative intensity is only psy- 
choanalysts who have to battle in 
those depths know, and I sometimes 
doubt if even they always estimate its 
full strength. It represents a part of 
the human mind that signifies a 
growth over many tens of thousands 
of years, without which no commu- 
nity life would be possible and cer- 
tainly not even the imperfect degree 
of civilization we have hitherto at- 
tained. Little wonder, therefore, that 
any thought of dispensing with this 
inner resistance—or repression, to 
give it its truer name—even with the 
intention of replacing it by some 
more effective agency, stirred a ter- 
ror that could only manifest itself in 
angry hostility. It was as if all our 
traditional heritage of self-control 
was being threatened, with the immi- 
nent danger of our becoming de- 
mented as well as reverting to the 
wildest forms of savagery.” 

Dr. Jones also held a press confer- 
ence with reporters that lasted an 
hour and 15 minutes. He proved that 
at 77 years of age he was a match for 
men much younger, as he quickly 
answered all questions fired at him. 
Mrs. Jones, a buxom, pleasant, smil- 
ing woman, sat by his side. 

One reporter asked if Dr. Jones 
thought that psychoanalysis would he 
replaced by organic treatment. 

“Extremely remote,” answered Dr. 
Jones. “Most unlikely. We're miles 
away from getting any correlation at 
all between body and mental proc- 
esses.” 

Did Dr. Jones then think that psy- 
choanalysis might be shortened? 

“I should think there would he 
longer forms of psychoanalysis,” he 
said. “The more thorough it be- 
comes, the longer it will take. This is 
because of the complexity of mental 
processes.” 

Has progress been made in the 
treatment of psychosis by psycho- 
analysis, even though Freud seemed 
to be against it? 

“I’m sure Freud was too pessi- 
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mistic,” said Dr. Jones. “It came 
from his dislike of mad people. He’d 
never have anything to do with them. 
A definite advance has been made in 
the treatment of psychosis by psycho- 
analysis, especially in the United 
States. Of course, you get organic 
cases that can’t be touched—syphi- 
litic cases and brain disease.” 

Would Freud be pleased or dis- 
pleased with what has happened to 
psychoanalysis today? 

“T think he’d have a little of each 
feeling.” said Dr. Jones. “He’d obvi- 
ously be pleased at the greater in- 
tensity of the work, the extension of 
the work, more people working more 
seriously. I think he mightn’t be so 
pleased by some of the shallow ex- 
tensions and misinterpretations that 
roam about the country. He couldn’t 
be pleased by that.” Then he added: 
“It’s not easy to avoid. though.” 

One reporter asked: “Is the couch 
necessary for psychoanalysis?” 

“It is not absolutely essential,” re- 
plied Dr. Jones. “In some cases. you 
don’t use it. But it is certainly very 
advantageous. Free association, as 
such, is better on the couch. Physical- 
ly, too, it helps—it is partly mental 
relaxation, partly physical.” 

Another reporter asked if Dr. 
Jones thought Jung was on the de- 
cline. To which he answered: “He’s 
always been on the decline.” 

The reporter persisted. “This week, 
there’s a meeting in Chicago of Jung- 
ian analysts.” 

“I didn’t know there were any 
left.” said Dr. Jones quietly. 

Did he psychoanalysis 
should be spread? Dr. Jones was 
asked. 

“The more people know their in- 
ner nature, the better for them and 
the better for the world,” he replied. 

Should everyone be psychoana- 
lyzed? 

Dr. Jones smiled. “That would be 
a job, wouldn’t it?” he said. 

Did Dr. Jones feel that psycho- 
analysis was being 
America? 


believe 


accepted in 


“T think there is a slow extension 
in certain ways. A good many people 
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are coming to know that they are 
being impelled by thoughts and mo- 
tives of which they aren’t aware, and 
perhaps this makes them a little less 
dogmatic and leads to greater hon- 
esty and less hypocrisy.” 

Could psychoanalysis be short- 
ened to several times a week? a re- 
porter asked. He and others seemed 
determined to get Dr. Jones to say 
that somehow the process of psycho- 
analysis could be quickened. 

“You mean two visits?” he said. 
“Can't be done. Impossible. You may 
be able to help people two times a 
week 
knowledge. You can help them in one 
But I don’t think 
that’s good practice. The six-day 
week is best.” 


from your psychoanalytic 


Visit sometimes. 


“But how can people pay for six 
times a week?” a reporter asked. 

“The economic thing is a thing 
that can be managed,” said Dr. Jones. 
“One way or another. Like me to tell 
you how? In England, analysts will 
charge different-scale fees, depending 
on how busy they are and how well- 
known. A few hours they will set 
aside each day for half-fees. They all 
keep one hour a day for treating 
patients free.” 

Did he believe in psychoanalytical- 
ly oriented psychotherapy ? 

“There’s a lot of that being done,” 
he replied. “It’s no substitute for dif- 


ficult cases where psychoanalysis 
should be done.” 

What did he think of group 
therapy? 


“I’m not very enthusiastic about 
group therapy from what I know of 
it. It comes to me like Mrs. Eddy. 
don’t you know?” He was referring 
to Mary Baker Eddy and Christian 
Science. 

Did Dr. Jones think it would help 
forward the peace of the world if 
key leaders could be psychoanalyzed? 

With eyes twinkling, he replied, 
“How would you get a Hitler to the 
couch?” 

Robert Robinson, public-informa- 
tion officer for the American Psychia- 
tric Association, finally called the 
conference to a close. As Dr. Jones 


stood up, he thanked the reporters, 
saying he had expected quite a rough 
session and was pleasantly surprised 
at the intelligent questions they asked, 

Psychiatrists by the 
jammed into the Hotel Morrison on 
April 30 to hear Dr. Jones’s second 
speech. At this meeting. Dr. Jones 


hundreds 


discussed changes in psychiatry es a 
result of Freud’s work. Some have 
said that psychiatry has fully ab- 
sorbed all of Freud’s findings that 
are of any use to it and must look for 
the next new set of ideas. Dr. Jones 
said that he would “maintain, on 
the contrary, that it will take many 
generations to come before the fut 
impact of Freud’s work on psychiatry 
will be appreciated at its true value.” 

He told how psychoanalysis first 
came into practice, at a time when 
neurologists were trying to help peo- 
ple with emotional problems. He de- 
scribed one distinguished neurologist 
who advised his patient to take a 
trip to the West Indies. “On his re- 
turn in an unaltered state,” said Dr. 
Jones. “the patient was told to take 
a trip to the East Indies.” When this 
also proved of no avail, the neurolo- 
gist advised a trip around the world. 
Said Dr. Jones, “That was when the 
patient came to me.” 

With the discovery of the psycho: 
logical nature of neurosis, words and 
ideas regained their ancient power, 
he said. He pointed out that Hitler 
did not have to use stimulating drugs 
to stir his audience to action. “He 
could even afford to be sparing of 
ideas and rely on words alone.” 

Freud’s effect on understanding 
the insane. on art and literature, on 
solving marital discord, on child up- 
bringing, on the motives of criminals 
—these were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed by Dr. Jones. At long last, 
Freud had been honored properly in 
this country, and there was no mis 
taking the growing acceptance of his 
discoveries. Gilbert Cant. science edi- 
tor of Time, who wrote a cover article 
on Freud for the week of the cente- 
nary, reported that the issue had 
broken all Time sales records. The 
prophet Freud was not without honor. 
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Strike at Kohler Enters Third Year 


By Richard Schickel 


N APRIL 5, the strike of Local 

833, UAW-AFL-CIO, against 
the Kohler Company of Kohler, Wis- 
consin, the nation’s second largest 
manufacturer of plumbing equip- 
ment, entered its third year. The lo- 
cal has not yet been broken, thanks 
mainly to the $8 million poured into 
it by Walter Reuther’s international 
union. But this is a finish fight with 
a tough, stubborn company that 
stands as a major outpost in laissez- 
faire’s last stand. What the fight has 
cost the company is a closely guarded 
secret, but there is no question that it 
has been hurt, even though its plant 
is now running at close to capacity 
with “non-striking workers.” 

It is easier to assess, the cost of 
the dispute to once peaceful Sheboy- 
gan County, in which Kohler is the 
largest industry. Strikers and strike- 
breakers have suffered innumerable 
paint bombings; fights break out in 
bars, bleachers and bowling alleys. 
Friends and neighbors of long stand- 
ing no longer speak, and, quite liter- 
ally, brother has been set against 
brother. (It is estimated that at least 
50 per cent of the strikebreakers 
have relatives on strike.) Last sum- 
mer, churches had to cancel their 
annual picnics because strikers and 
non-strikers refused even to serve 
soda pop to one another. The one 
church that went ahead with its pic- 
nic had to cope with a half-dozen 
fist fights. While neither side con- 
dones or encourages the violence, 
non-strikers have been hardest hit. 

A city of some 40,000 population 
and the county seat of one of Wis- 
Consin’s richest agricultural areas, 
Sheboygan is also a bustling trading 
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and manufacturing center in its own 
right. It houses most of the workers 
in suburban Kohler, but the strike’s 
economic consequences have been 
negligible. This is due mainly to the 
heavy financial support the union has 
given its members, and because there 
is a shortage of skilled workers in the 
area. “If there were no Kohler 
strike,” a Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman says, “Sheboygan would 
be designated a critical labor-short- 
age area.” And a local merchant 
adds, “I’m doing a better business 
now than before the strike. We used 
to have only the Kohler payroll. Now 
we've got Kohler and the union’s 
striker-relief rolls.” 

In the two years since the pickets 
first hoisted their placards, the griev- 
ances which originally motivated 
them have been all but obscured by 
bitterness. Only a year before the 
strike, Local 833 signed its first con- 
tract with Kohler. This, the local’s 
president then blithely predicted, 
“laid the cornerstone for an era of 
industrial peace at Kohler.” It called 
for a 12-cents-an-hour wage boost, a 
check-off, and about three cents an 
hour in fringe benefits. The contract 
was signed after close to 300 hours 
of bargaining, only hours before the 
union was scheduled to walk out. 

When the one-year contract came 
up for renewal in 1954, the company 
sought to abrogate the check-off and 
proposed a long list of exceptions to 
the five-step arbitration-of-griev- 
ances procedure which the union had 
struggled hard to win. It also dif- 
fered with the union over layoff pro- 
cedures, the non-contributory pension 


and Blue Cross-Blue Shield medical- 


insurance plans the union wanted, 
and wages. It further rejected a 
union demand for a 20-minute lunch 
break for workers in the enamel 
shop, men who heat Kohlerware to a 
temperature of 1760 degrees in a 
continuous operation. 

The union asserted that its de- 
mands, if granted, would merely put 
Kohler workers at parity with the 
workers in competitive shops, a claim 
which seems to be supported by facts. 
It particularly felt that its members 
needed the protection of an efficient 
arbitration procedure, lack of which 
had long been a sore spot at Kohler. 
Members were also irritated that 
some 800 employes received the bene- 
fits of a union-negotiated contract 
without being members, and de- 
manded a union shop. 

The company’s final pre-strike of- 
fer was a three-cents-an-hour wage 
boost—period. The union, on the 
other hand, made concessions on 
nearly all disputed points. For exam- 
ple, it reduced the union-shop de- 
mand to one for a check-off only 
slightly better than in 1953. 

Attempts to settle the strike have 
been hampered all along by the com- 
pany’s attitude, expressed thus by 
its president, Herbert J. Kohler: 
“You have to bargain with them, but 
you don’t have to give them any- 
thing.” State and Federal mediators, 
jurists, municipal officials, even U.S. 
Senators have attempted to settle the 
strike. The company has repeatedly 
refused even to consider arbitration, 
saying that “outsiders” would not be 
allowed to tell Kohler how to run its 
business. Finally, last July, after the 
union had riotously prevented the 
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unloading in Sheboygan of a ship- 
load of potter’s clay destined for 
Kohler, Federal mediators were di- 
rected to make a major effort to find 
a solution. Surprisingly, the company 
made major concessions on all the 
original disputed points. But it could 
afford to, for by this time two new 
issues had cropped up on which 
it had no intention of compromising. 

One of them grew out of the first 
months of the strike, when the plant 
was closed for 54 days by mass pick- 
eting. which violates both the Taft- 
Hartley Act and Wisconsin statutes. 
Injunctions finally put an end to the 
mass picketing, but not before the 
company discharged 90 union lead- 
ers. and all of the union officers, in- 
cluding the shop stewards. The 
company maintains it will never re- 
hire any of these men, 78 of whom 
are still on union rolls, The union 
will not abandon them. 

After securing the injunction, the 
company began recruiting strike- 
breakers from Sheboygan and neigh- 
boring towns. This was an easy task. 
Kohler wages, if not up to union 
standards, are still higher than most 
in the area. As one 19-year-old non- 
striker said: “I was getting 92 cents an 
hour in a shoe factory in Marshfield. 
I’m getting $1.85 an hour here. I also 
get eight hours of overtime a week 
here. In Marshfield, I sometimes 
didn’t get a full 40 hours of work a 
week. My last weekly paycheck up 
there was $28.” 

The company has promised the 
strikebreakers that their jobs will be 
permanent and claims it is running 
at better than 80 per cent of capacity. 
The union disputes this but admits 
Kohler is doing well even with the 
1,800 to 2,200 men currently “inside.” 

This is the second major obstacle 
to settlement. As a Kohler spokesman 
put it, the question is “whether or 
not the company should break its 
promise [that the  strikebreakers’ 
employment is permanent] to allow 
the union to keep its promise [that 
strikers would get their jobs back].” 
In July bargaining, the company of- 
fered to rehire 500 strikers—less than 
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a third of the union’s membership. 
Ironically, Kohler once had a repu- 
tation as being one of the best places 
in America to work. This was back 
in the 1920s, when the late Walter 
Kohler Sr., company president and 
Governor of Wisconsin, was a pio- 
neer in the “welfare capitalism” 
movement. He built Kohler Vil- 
lage, a model industrial town, to 
provide a garden setting for his 
workers’ low-cost but pleasant homes. 
In the *30s, however, all this blew 
up in the longest—and certainly one 
of the most violent—strikes in Wis- 
consin history. In 1934, an AFL un- 
ion struck the plant in protest over 
repeated layoffs. Kohler hastily or- 
ganized a company union to oppose 
it, perhaps with reason, since he had 
done his best to spread at least 
some employment among all his 
workers during the lean years. 

On the night of July 17, 1934, 
something touched off a riot in the 
quiet streets of Kohler Village. By 
dawn, two men had been killed, 47 
had been wounded (mostly in the 
back as they ran from company tear 
gas), and Walter Kohler had be- 
come an embittered old man over 
this blot on his reputation. The AFL 
lost the National Labor Relations 
Board election which followed the 
riot, and the company union, the 
Kohler Workers’ Association, be- 
came the bargaining agent for the 
workers. Walter Kohler died before 
the last tiny pocket of AFL support- 
ers capitulated in 1941. 

The KWA continued to represent 
Kohler workers until 1952, staving 
off several attempts by international 
unions to organize the plant. But 
after the war new leaders brought 
new militancy to the KWA. They fi- 
nally became convinced that their 
treasury and influence were too small 
to provide proper leverage in bar- 
gaining. In 1952, they took their 
union into the UAW-CIO. 

The company attitude had hardened 
from the usual employer’s distrust of 
unionism into an undying hatred of 
it. Lyman Conger, chief company 
spokesman in the present strike, told 





an AP reporter that “frankly we 
would not grieve to see Local 833 
broken in this struggle. If anyone 
would like to speculate ‘on the basis 
of what happened after the 1934 
strike, they are at liberty to do so.” 
He also told a circuit judge who at- 
tempted to mediate that “we are go- 
ing to teach the union a lesson.” 

The teaching aids which the com- 
pany had on hand at the beginning 
of the present strike included, besides 
great economic power and tons of 
propaganda material (based mainly 
on widespread fear of “big union- 
ism”), less subtle weapons. At a 
hearing of the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, CIO attorney 
Max Raskin asked Herbert Kohler if 
he carried a club during the strike. 
Kohler replied that he did, that he 
had been saving’ it since 1934. 

“Well now, do you have other 
clubs in the plant?” Raskin asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How many clubs have you?” 

“Oh, several hundred.” 

“Were those from the 1934 vin- 
tage?” 

“Got some new ones.” 

“Did you, acquire these since this 
strike?” 4 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Have you any guns in the plant?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many guns have you?” 

“I don’t know, but plenty.” 

“Have you any tear-gas bombs in 
the plant?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised, but I do 
not know.” 

Later, Kohler allowed as how he 
had “a suspicion” that the plant was 
supplied with tear gas and gratui- 
tously added that “if they had tear 
gas I wouldn’t object.” A few days 
later, the Sheboygan sheriff seized 
375 rounds of tear gas at the plant. 

Opposing the company is a union 
which can match it dollar for dollar 
economically, word for word propa- 
gandawise, and blow for blow if mat- 
ters deteriorate to the physical level. 
For two years, it has seen to the wel- 
fare of its members. All of them re- 
ceive “jingling money” and food and 
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fuel vouchers, have their housing and 
utilities paid for, and are covered by 
the kind of medical insurance the 
company refused them. In addition, 
the union sponsors a wide-ranging 
social, athletic and educational pro- 
gram. Thus far, there have been few 
outward signs that Local 833 is 
weakening in the fight, although it 
has cut some strike benefits and in- 
dividual members have been drifting 
away to find work elsewhere. Of 
course, the long period of enforced 
idleness has hurt morale. 

The union’s chief hope for victory 


now lies in its attempt to have the 
NLRB categorize the strike as an 
unfair-labor-practices strike. Dis- 
charge of union leaders is illegal in 
strikes against unfair labor practices. 
Hearings into the 12 charges brought 
by the union against the company— 
most of which were discussed above 
—have dragged on for almost a year 
and are not over yet. In late Febru- 
ary, the company hinted that it might 
be willing to reinstate some of the 
78 discharged leaders, but it is doubt- 
ful that the union will retreat here. 

Independent observers agree that, 


short of a miracle, Local 833 will 
lose the strike. It will certainly hold 
out until the NLRB reaches some de- 
cision, probably months from now. 
An NLRB decision in favor of the 
union would, of course, give the 
strikers a psychological boost and 
perhaps deal the company a serious 
propaganda defeat. It is possible that 
Kohler will weary of the struggle if 
it is prolonged, particularly if the 
union boycott of Kohler products, 
which is receiving strong support 
from the plumbers’ unions, is as suc- 
cessful as Local 833 claims it is. 


Maine Likely to Re-elect Muskie 


Boston 
VER THE YEARS, Maine has 
O with isolated exceptions calmly 
sanctioned two terms for its Gover- 
nors, whether Republican or (occa- 
sionally) Democratic. The state’s 
September elections—first in the na- 
tion—are expected to confirm this 
tradition by returning wisely diplo- 
matic Edmund S. Muskie to Augusta. 
While a Democratic Minority 
Leader in the State Legislature, the 
popular son of a Polish immigrant 
tailor cooperated with the dominant 
Republicans when the occasion re- 
quired. Under his Governorship, the 
GOP Legislature has balked and 
grumbled but seldom found anything 
to be permanently wrathful about. 
With the election only a few 
months off, Republicans reluctantly 
admit that their main chance of oust- 
ing the Governor is the partisan con- 
tention that overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican Maine should not be headed by 
a representative of the minority Dem- 
ocrats. They wistfully hope that their 
adherents who crossed party lines to 
elect the personable Muskie in 1954, 
largely because of the unpopularity 
of incumbent Republican Governor 
Burton M. Cross, will quietly return 
to the fold. 
Statistics are all in the GOP’s fa- 
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vor. The state has 262,000 registered 
Republicans and 99,000 Democrats. 
Another 118,000 are listed as inde- 
pendents. In some areas, however, 
Democrats have found it convenient 
to register as Republicans so that 
they can make their votes count in 
the primaries. The Democrats have 
a paltry 6 State Senators out of 33, 
and only 34 Representatives out of 
151. The Congressional delegation 
of two Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives is exclusively Republican. 

A too aggressive administration 
could have easily shipwrecked the 
Muskie crew in conservative Maine. 
Though not averse to change and not 
afraid of a battle over principles, 
Muskie is basiclly a moderate and 
found the Maine qualifications for a 
successful leader to his liking. 

He did plug, among other things, 
for improved roads and larger school 
appropriations. He also wrestled 
with the Republican Legislature over 
the best way to establish a new De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce 
to promote Maine’s industrial poten- 
tial. And he carried on a running 
battle with the Legislature over how 
the state could finance its increasing 
obligations. At one point, he asked 
unsuccessfully for a state income tax 
or a hike in the present sales tax. In 


most instances, the stalemates were 
eventually broken by compromise. 

Though accorded perhaps more 
than usual attention because he is 
Maine’s first Democratic Governor 
since the early years of the Depres- 
sion, Muskie modestly and realisti- 
cally declined a proffered favorite- 
son nomination. He is regarded 
as a Stevenson supporter. 

The Republicans’ strongest candi- 
date for the Governorship is likely to 
be an Auburn lawyer and compara- 
tive newcomer to state politics, Willis 
A. Trafton Jr., Speaker of the House. 
He will first have to beat off State 
Senator Philip J. Chapman Jr. and 
Alexander A. LaFleur, former state 
Attorney General, in the June 18 
primaries. 

The Gubernatorial situation is not 
the GOP’s only puzzle. Two of 
Maine’s Congressional seats (in the 
First and Second Districts) are cur- 
rently regarded as marginally GOP. 
The incumbents were re-elected in 
1954 by less than 55 per cent of the 
vote. Because of the early election 
date, Republican candidates cannot 
ride President Eisenhower’s coat- 
tails. By the same token, the Re- 
publican Gubernatorial candidate 
will have to fight it out with Muskie 
on state issues. 
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HESE ADA people who have re- 
| rent been holding their ninth 
annual convention in Washington are 
a lively and attractive bunch—mostly 
young. Though I have been with them 
from their start, a good many things 
about them still puzzle and intrigue 
me. In Europe, such a group of peo- 
ple would be a party—a socialist 
party, a labor party, some sort of 
radical party. In the America of 1880 
or 1890, they would have started a 
populist party, a people’s party, a 
farmer-labor party. But since they 
are carrying on in this pragmatic 
mid-20th-century America, they put 
up no candidates and appear on no 
ballots. 

By adopting an ambiguous and 
uninformative name and operating 
between the recognized _ political 
bodies, they have escaped none of 
the disadvantages which have bur- 
dened radical parties in other times 
and other countries. The ADA mem- 
bers in conference assembled look as 
respectable as any convocation of 
chambers of commerce or manufac- 
turers’ associations. But the names 
applied to them by their enemies sug- 
gest a quite irrational degree of fear 
and hate. If the leaders of this 
widely distributed body of intellec- 
tuals, trade-unionists, farm leaders, 
educators and other community rep- 
resentatives aimed to escape oppro- 
brium by assuming an air of non- 
partisanship and innocence, they 
have obviously failed. 

I suspect that, when they adopted 
their name and devised their state- 
ment of policy, the ADAers had pur- 
poses much more practical and im- 
portant than the escape from hate- 
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ADA and the 


Roosevelt Heritage 


words. The men and women who give 
direction to this organization are a 
practical lot of operators. They look 
back over the sad tale of American 
radical parties, and it arouses within 
them little appetite for the sort of 
hard work and tough times which 
were endured by their more naive 
predecessors, They want to promote 
ideas which, according to their lights, 
will improve society, but they don’t 
want to tread the hard road of the 
old-fashioned radical. They want to 
promote reform and simultaneously 
enjoy the fruits of success. Perhaps 
the idea of combining social service 
with a moderate degree of prosperity 
is a part of the heritage from FDR. 

As I sat through the sessions of the 
convention, I naturally kept looking 
for evidence of the much-advertised 
non-partisanship. Except for trade- 
union leaders and one spokesman for 
the Negroes, the featured speakers 
were such Democrats as Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Senators Lehman, Morse and 
Humphrey. Ex-President Truman 
gave the gathering his blessing in a 
letter about as hotly partisan as 
words could be. A feature of the last 
session was the playing of recorded 
interviews with the three candidates 
for the Democratic nomination. It 
was taken for granted from start to 
finish that the people present were 
against Eisenhower and for the can- 
didate presented by the Democrats. 

When I asked the busy convention- 
eers what Republicans they have been 
supporting lately, a number of them 
said: “We used to have a fine one, 
Wayne Morse, but then the so-and- 
so went back on us and turned Demo- 
crat.” My New Jersey friends made 


a good deal of the fact that, when 
Clifford Case was running for the 
Senate on the Republican ticket, they 
remained neutral. In national cam- 
paigns, the ADA has consistently 
supported Democrats. The organiza- 
tion was largely set up in the first 
place to carry on the ideas of Frank. 
lin Roosevelt; Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
delivered a brilliant address at the 
convention banquet, is the symbol of 
continuity. When I accused some of 
these people of partisanship, they 
turned on me with: “We wish the 
Republicans would give us a chance 
to support them; you’d see how we 
would jump at it.” 

Walter Reuther delivered a far- 
ranging and sharply reasoned key- 
note address. Nowadays, trade-union 
leaders are no longer mere trade- 
unionists. They have turned intellec- 
tuals with an intellectualism based on 
their tough proletarian experience. 
They can discuss international af- 
fairs, farm problems and economics 
along with the experts. My mind 
ranged back to union men whom I 
saw and heard in conventions 40 or 
50 years ago. In those days, they 
dressed and looked and talked and 
acted in special and easily identifiable 
ways. Nowadays, it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between a union official and 
a businessman or college professor. 

The main charge made against the 
Eisenhower Administration was that 
it is failing in the struggle against 
Communism. The union of free na- 
tions, it was said, has been loosening 
and disintegrating, while the Russians 
have been developing new power and 
making new friends. 

What meaning does this sort of 
sharp criticism have? What will come 
of it? The ADA is not a mass organi- 
zation. It has practically no voting 
power. But at the Chicago convention 
it will cut quite a figure. Because of 
its close connection with the top 
brass in farmer and labor organiza- 
tions, it has more influence than its 
numbers suggest. And it has youth, 
devotion, talent, enthusiasm. In any 
political battle, these are not items 
to be overlooked. 
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New DELHI 
HE OTHER DAY, I found a Com- 
, ae friend of mine listening 
intently to a selection of South Indian 
classical music. Surprised that an 
apostle of revolutionary utilitarian- 
ism should appreciate a traditionalist, 
“decadent” form of art, I asked him 
whether he enjoyed it. His reply was 
even more astonishing. He not only 
said that he did but argued that 
there was nothing inconsistent be- 
tween what he called acceptance of 
one’s cultural heritage and believing 
that art, like all human endeavor, 
should serve a social purpose. 

This was not hypocrisy but a typi- 
cal case of Indian intellectual schizo- 
phrenia. My friend is unquestionably 
a sincere Communist and an ideologi- 
cal follower of Karl Marx. At the 
same time, his love of Karnatic mu- 
sic is deep-seated and genuine. In- 
deed, he shook with patriotic rage 
while defending it against the “slan- 
der” of Beverley Nichols, who, in 
his Verdict on India, had likened 
South Indian classical music to the 
squeals of a pig being beaten. 

In varying degrees, most Indian 
intellectuals show the same ambiva- 
lence. Writers, professors, adminis- 
trators and political agitators all be- 
tray this dualism. Vis-d-vis Commu- 
nism, they like to boast that they are 
“uncommitted”—some more so, some 
less. This dichotomy shows itself in 
many ways: in enthusiasm for an 
egalitarian society alongside glorifi- 
cation of the classical Hindu social 
setup, caste system and all; in an 
underlying fascination for dictator- 
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ship together with a deceptive over- 
lay of democratic behavior; in a 
deep-seated sense of inferiority com- 
bined with an intense nationalism. 
As with my Communist friend, 
this is not usually calculated hypoc- 
risy; rather, it is foolishness and in- 
capacity to see below the surface. 
Yet, the distinction between Commu- 
nist-style deliberate “doublethink” 
and this unconscious dualism often 
seems blurred—especially from a 
distance. Thus, Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
praise of the great Indian poet Kali- 
dasa, during his recent visit here, 
may strike foreign observers as in- 
distinguishable in moral quality from 
the avidity with which it was swal- 
lowed by Indian intellectuals. In real- 
ity, Ehrenburg was cynically carry- 
ing out a political mission; he knew 
that, even though few Indians had 
ever read Kalidasa in his original 
Sanskrit, they were as proud of him 
as of the Taj Mahal or Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Indian reaction, on the 
other hand, represented a rather 
naive inability to resist a foreigner’s 
compliment. Similarly, a gathering 
of intellectuals in New Delhi accept- 
ed without a murmur Ehrenburg’s 
explanation that the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia’s derogatory references to Gan- 
dhi were the work of “survivors of 
the capitalist order.” And, during 
World War II, the Nazis’ reported 
fondness for Sanskrit was taken at 
face value by Indian nationalists. 
Gullibility in the face of Commu- 
nist propaganda, coupled with skep- 
ticism toward the West, is perhaps 
the chief manifestation of Indian in- 


India’s Intellectuals: 


A Survey Ambivalence is nearly universal 


tellectual confusion. There is a tend- 
ency to draw a veil over Commu- 
nism’s seamy side and cling to its 
myths, while simultaneously turning 
a harsh spotlight on every imperfec- 
tion in democratic life. 

Doubts about the ability of “slow- 
moving” democracy to produce 
speedy economic achievement are 
widespread, and often lead to a kind 
of fascination with “benevolent dic- 
tatorship.” Thus, the recent jaundice 
epidemic in New Delhi caused imme- 
diate invidious comparisons with 
Chinese Communist zeal in killing 
flies. Even more disturbing is the in- 
creasing support for conscripted 
“labor battalions” for purposes of na- 
tional reconstruction. Even the Presi- 
dent of the Congress party, U. N. 
Dhebar, has spoken favorably of this. 

Ironically, this feeling that only 
dictatorship brings efficiency is ac- 
companied by a tendency to magnify 
undemocratic developments in the 
West. The denial of a U.S. visa to 
Charlie Chaplin and the removal of 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance by the 
Atomic Energy Commission made 
headlines here, and a great deal of 
stress was laid on McCarthyism, but 
no one pointed out that only under 
democracy can such phenomena be 
effectively fought. Few Indians seem 
concerned about the paucity of visas 
handed out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, even to Communists, or about 
the fact that a fall from grace like 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s would mean 
death in the USSR. Yet, when 
Khrushchev recently made a gesture 
toward liberalizing the Soviet visa 
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system, and when Malenkov was de- 
moted without being shot, many In- 
dians incongruously hailed this as 
evidence of Soviet “democracy.” 

The summary dismissal and execu- 
tion of Soviet secret-police chief 
Beria in 1953 was treated by the 
Indian press with no more than a 
brief announcement, followed by a 
recital of the “heinous crimes” which 
he had committed. No attempt was 
made to analyze Beria’s fall in terms 
of the struggle for power in Moscow; 
that sort of thing was a U.S. pastime 
unworthy of Indian newspapers. 

Earlier, however, the same papers 
had carried lengthy reports on the 
execution of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, their leave-taking from their 
soon-to-be-orphaned children, their 
last message to mankind, and the 
gory details of their journey to the 
electric chair. The prominence the 
press gave the affair made it seem 
like another Dreyfus Case. 

On the other hand, the Slansky and 
Kostov trials in Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria went virtually unnoticed, 
except for brief reports of the defend- 
ants’ “confessions” and conviction. 
Even the involvement of Richard 
Crossman and Alexander Werth as 
“accomplices” in the Slansky trial 
made no difference to Indian intellec- 
tuals who for years had admired their 
writings in the New Statesman and 
Nation. 

The Czech coup in 1948 was cur- 
sorily brushed off in the Indian press. 
and any attempt to stress its signifi- 
cance was dismissed as American 
propaganda. By contrast. the over- 
throw of the pro-Communist Arbenz 
regime in Guatemala two years ago 
was taken by many Indians as final 
proof that American democracy is a 
sham. Even a long-time anti-Commu- 
nist like S. Natarajan—who, after 
touring the United States as an offi- 
cial guest, was removed from the 
editorship of the Bombay Free Press 
Journal by its new pro-Soviet man- 
agement—declared himself disgusted 
with America after the Guatemalan 
upheaval. 

While there is a broad tendency to 
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suspect any pro-Western individual 
or institution of being in the pay of 
Washington, the motives of those en- 
gaged in Communist propaganda are 
never questioned. Thus, the sober 
New Delhi weekly Thought is com- 
monly regarded as an_ unofficial 
mouthpiece of the U.S. Information 
Service, even by those in broad agree- 
ment with its views, and even though 
Thought and its staff are anything 
but affluent. On the other hand, the 
large-circulation Bombay 
Blitz, which combines sensational sex 
stories with a shrill pro-Communist. 
anti-Western bias, is never accused 
of having been bought up by any- 
one. A sincere anti-Communist like 
M. R. Masani is sneeringly referred 
to as a “good American,” while Mul- 
karaj Anand and Khwaja Ahmed 
Abbas, who receive large sums from 
the Soviet Union in royalties, are 
subject to no reproach. This is true 
even of Stalin Prize-winners like 
Saifuddin Kitchlew and Col. S. S. 
Sokhey (who won his prize money 
for “proving” that the U.S. had em- 
ployed germ warfare in Korea). 
Communist-front organizations like 
the Indian Peace Council, the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Society, the India- 
China Friendship Association, etc. 
are far from being regarded as agen- 
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cies of foreign powers, and their 
members include highly placed per- 
sons like Sardar Panikkar and Prime 
Nehru’s daughter, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. Groups devoted to ex- 
posing Communism, however, are 
shunned like the plague as somehow 
unpatriotic; even the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom has a bad odor 
about it. 

The revelation some time ago that 
the Government-run students’ organi- 
zation of China had passed a large 
sum of money in Czech currency to 
the Communist All-India Students’ 
Federation failed to produce a ripple 
in India. The documentary evidence 
produced in various conspiracy trials 
that the Communists received money 
from abroad, and the fact that the 
party today has assets valued at tens 
of millions of rupees and pays an 
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exorbitant rent for its New - Delhi 
headquarters, have also made little 
impression. Yet, when U.S. Socialist 
leader Norman Thomas declared in 
1951 that his party would help the 
Indian Socialists, it was immediately 
denounced as “dollar aid.” 

The average Indian intellectual is 
astonishingly receptive to Soviet 
words and blind to Soviet deeds. The 
Russian occupation of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Berlin Blockade, the block- 
ing of an Austrian peace treaty for 
nearly ten years, and even the Chi- 
nese conquest of Tibet on India’s 
northern border made little impact. 
However, the Russians’ expressed 
willingness at Geneva to discuss Ger- 
many, disarmament and other issues 
with the West was acclaimed by 
everyone from Nehru down. When 
the subsequent Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference foundered, it made no dif- 
ference whatever to Indian devotees 
of the “Geneva Spirit.” 

It is common for Indian visitors 
to the Soviet Union to report on their 
return that the Iron Curtain is noth- 
ing but an invention of Western 
propaganda. (Nehru’s daughter is 
one of these.) Other Indians, who 
never admitted that there was such 
a thing as the Iron Curtain, now 
joyously proclaim that it has been 
“lifted.” They seem totally unaware 
that even the current heavier flow of 
travelers in and out of Russia is neg: 
ligible compared with tourism 
throughout the free world, and that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
only recently rejected Western pro- 
posals for a completely free exchange 
of ideas as “freedom for war propa 
ganda” and for “the dregs of society 
to conduct unrestricted subversive 
activity.” 

The jamming of foreign broad- 
casts, on which the Soviet Govern- 
ment spends millions of rubles every 
year, goes unnoticed in India. But 
when Britain jammed the Athens 
radio’s anti-British broadcasts 0 
Cyprus, the action was tied in with 
the colonial issue and widely dis 
cussed. 
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EHRENBURG: ‘NOT A MURMUR’ 


that the sale of Soviet propaganda 
literature at railway book stalls be 
authorized, citing the fact that cheap 
American sex publications were 
hawked there, the impression was 
widely created that discrimination 
against Soviet literature compromised 
Indian “neutralism” and even Nehru 
made apologetic remarks. It seemed 
to occur to no one that foreign pub- 
lications are almost totally barred in 
the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the long campaign 
against Tito, the Kremlin was vir- 
tually never reproached in India for 
behaving in a blatantly aggressive, 
imperialist fashion. Yet, it received 
full credit for its reversal of policy 
toward Tito after Stalin died. 

Even among political leaders and 
writers in India, there is widespread 
ignorance about Communism and a 
tendency to accept Soviet slogans and 
generalizations instead of making a 
serious study of the subject. Soviet 
appeals for a flat ban on nuclear 
Weapons never fail to get a sympa- 
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thetic hearing in India. Russia’s an- 
nouncement last year that she was 
reducing her armed forces by 640,- 
000 men (from an undisclosed total) 
received a great deal of attention 
from newspapers which had never 
made anything of the spectacular de- 
mobilization in the West between the 
end of World War II and the start 
of the Korean War. Indian intellectu- 
als are fond of pointing out that de- 
fense outlays comprise a_ smaller 
percentage of the Soviet than of the 
American budget, but it irritates them 
to be reminded that under Soviet state 
capitalism the budget includes virtu- 
ally all national expenditures whereas 
in the United States private enter- 
prise dominates the economy. 

At a recent meeting of the New 
Delhi Rotary Club, British High 
Commissioner Malcolm MacDonald 
created quite a stir by pointing out 
that, while the Communists consist- 
ently denounce the NATO, SEATO 
and Baghdad pacts, Soviet Russia her- 
self belongs to two military alliances. 
The essentially conservative, anti- 
Communist Rotarians were obviously 
pleased to learn for the first time that 
Soviet and Indian policies on mili- 
tary pacts are by no means identical. 

Indian intellectuals’ reading habits 
show the same bias and ignorance. 
The pro-Soviet books of Maurice 
Dobb are lapped up eagerly, while 
even the balanced anti-Communism 
of Edward Crankshaw evokes skep- 
ticism among the few who read him. 
The only anti-Communist book that 
made some inroads among Indian 
intellectuals was The God That 
Failed, but most had already been 
thoroughly conditioned by a long 
series of works like John Reed’s Ten 
Days That Shook the World, Maurice 
Hindus’s Mother Russia, Joseph E. 
Davies’s Mission to Moscow, and 
Harold J. Laski’s Reflections on the 
Revolution of Our Time. Books rang- 
ing from Edgar Snow’s Red Star 
Over China to Jack Belden’s China 
Shakes the World have created a sim- 
ilar climate as regards Communist 
China. Even today, undergraduates in 
Indian universities are brought up 


on books which influenced leftist 
thought in the West two decades ago 
but have long since been thoroughly 
discredited by events. 

Many Indian intellectuals tend to 
dismiss anti-Communism as a kind 
of religion unworthy of any thinking 
man. The opinions of ex-Communists 
are dismissed out of hand as “bi- 
ased,” “embittered,” etc. Men like 
Arthur Koestler are often brushed off 
as “Red-baiters,” and two first-rate 
books by defectors from the British 
CP, Douglas Hyde’s I Believed and 
Charlotte Haldane’s Truth Will Out, 
went virtually unnoticed except for 
a few bad reviews. Victor Kravchen- 
ko’s I Chose Freedom was treated as 
American propaganda; cited in sup- 
port of this view was the defamation 
case which the Communists lost in 
Paris. 

Few Indians turn to the reasoned 
opinions of the British Economist or 
its scholarly analyses of Russian af- 
fairs. They much prefer the super- 
ficial obiter dicta of the New States- 
man and Nation, which is Nehru’s 
own literary mentor. At the first 
Colombo conference of South Asian 
prime ministers in 1954, Nehru intro- 
duced the New Statesman to Indo- 
nesian Premier Ali Sastroadmidjojo 
as a source of ideological inspiration. 
At the Foreign Ministry in New 
Delhi, its political sermons are read 
more assiduously than the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

In view of the prevailing intellec- 
tual climate, political leaders and 
writers find it useful to open any dis- 
cussion with a sort of ritualistic de- 
nunciation of the West, regardless of 
the subject under consideration. This 
is practiced by the leaders of the 
Congress party, including Nehru. 
Even anti-Communist Socialists or 
extreme right-wingers like the lead- 
ers of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Jan Sangh make a point of going on 
record against the West to take the 
curse off their anti-Communism. 

Addressing the students of Delhi 
University some time ago on 
bhoodan, the voluntary land-gift 
movement now sweeping India, Praja 
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Socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan 
contrasted it with forced collectiviza- 
tion in the Communist countries. He 
also condemned the Indian Commu- 
nists for their violent activities in 
Telengana in Hyderabad State, sup- 
posedly aimed at redistributing the 
land. Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, head of 
the economics department at the uni- 
versity, who presided over the meet- 
ing, promptly took exception to 
Narayan’s anti-Communist remarks 
—and the audience applauded. 

The Indian attitude toward foreign 
aid is also confused. To date, India 
has accepted over $250 million of 
American economic and_ technical 
aid. Yet, Khrushchev was applauded 
when he declared here that “aid” 
was a loaded term and that he pre- 
ferred trade “cooperation” between 
India and the Soviet Union. To crown 
the absurdity, when Khrushchev 
“challenged” the West “to compete 
with Russia in friendship for India,” 
many Indian officials gleefully de- 
clared that now America would have 
to enter a contest with Russia in 
building up India—even though 
American participation would obvi- 
ously have to take the form of aid, 
since India’s lack of goods for 
export and U.S. tariff barriers make 
trade “cooperation” unfeasible. 

It is erroneous to suppose that 
India’s intelligentsia would feel at 
home within the Communist party. 
Indian fellow-travelers differ from 
their European counterparts in that 
their sympathy for Chinese and So- 
viet Communism rarely inclines them 
toward militant party activity, espi- 
onage, etc. Many of them might even 
side with Nehru in the event of a 
showdown with the Communists 
either at home or abroad. Some, like 
the Congress party who 
join front organizations promoting 
“friendship” with Russia and China, 
are strongly opposed to domestic In- 
dian Communism. Others tend to go 
along with the party during “soft,” 
non-militant periods. 

Generally speaking, the common 
denominator is sympathy for the 
Soviet Union and Communist China 


leaders 
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regardless of the individual’s feel- 
ings about the local CP. There is, 
however, a minority which is anti- 
Soviet but prepared to work with 
Communists at home. These include 
the followers of the dissident Social- 
ist leader Rammanohar Lohia, some 





of whom are even associated with 
pro-Western groups like the Society 
for the Defense of Freedom in Asia 
but favor a united front with the 
Indian Communists. 

Thus, fellow-travelers in India as- 
sume many forms. As a group, they 
would probably not furnish many 
fifth-columnists for a would-bé Com- 
munist conqueror of India; but, once 
Communism had taken over, one can 
be certain that, one and all, they 
would rush to climb aboard the band- 
wagon. 

A product of two disparate cul- 
tures, the Indian intellectual has long 
been a split personality. Unwilling to 
break with India’s medieval past, he 
is yet thoroughly modernized in his 
ways of living; he looks back nostal- 
gically on the glory that was India 
centuries ago, but at the same time 
clamors for the good things of West- 
ern civilization. He is half-rural and 
half-urban, half-Indian and _half- 
British. He loyally serves the present 
system, as he did the British Raj, 
but he is emotionally weary of 
it. Hence his fascination for the 
“millennium” offered by Moscow 
and Peking and his hear-no-evil, see- 
no-evil, speak-no-evil attitude toward 
Communism abroad. The local Com- 
munist party, on the other hand, 
brings up unhappy memories of past 
strife and is much too close at hand 
to be invested with any millennial 
quality. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s foreign 
policy can be largely explained by 
his belief that, to fight the Commu- 
nists effectively at home, he must take 
a pro-Soviet, pro-Chinese stand 
abroad. Moreover, the current rise in 
India’s worldwide prestige—Khrush- 
chev even recommended that it be 
formally acknowledged one of the 
Great Powers—tickled the vanity of 
Indian intellectuals, who suffer from 


a deep-seated inferiority complex, 
The intellectuals also enjoy being 
ranged with “progressives” the world 
over against the “reactionaries,” and 
find this much more stimulating than 
such prosaic pursuits as the fight for 
economic and social reforms at home. 

Indian middle-class dualism dates 
back to the early British period. Eng. 
lish education broadened the Indian 
mental horizon and implanted a deep 
admiration for British literature, in- 
stitutions and liberal thought. It also 
produced a burning desire for politi- 
cal reform, and the Indian national- 
ist movement was, in a curious way, 
pro-British and anti-British at the 
same time. The cultural renaissance 
in Bengal, where the nationalist 
movement was born, was strongly in- 
fluenced both by English education 
and by the Hindu revivalist move- 
ment which was then sweeping across 
the country. Rabindranath Tagore, 
modern India’s greatest poet and phi- 
losopher, vividly exemplified this 
dichotomy. 

Nehru has eloquently character- 
ized the two historical Englands 
which have engendered in so many 
Indians a curious love-hate attitude: 
“the England of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of noble speech and writing 
and brave deed, of political revolu- 
tion and the struggle for freedom, of 
science and technical progress, [and] 
the England of the savage penal code 
and brutal behavior, of entrenched 
feudalism and reaction.” Indian in- 
tellectuals have somehow permitted 
the two conflicting sentiments to co- 
exist in their minds; without this 
mental compromise, political animos- 
ity would long ago have snapped 
British-Indian cultural links and 
launched India on the road to Com- 
munism or extreme Hindu reaction. 

Many Indian intellectuals are also 
beset by a feeling of “two Americas” 
and “two Russias,” one of which they 
accept and one of which they re 
ject. It is this unresolved conflict that 
often makes them baffling, inconsist- 
ent and even infuriating in the pres 
ent world struggle between Commu- 
nism and democracy. 
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By Ferdinand Lundberg 


THE VILLAIN IS THE PARTY 


No single individual, not even Stalin, can be held solely responsible 


for the crimes committed and condoned by Communism over three decades 


HATEVER the inner reasons for the official degra- 
W tion of Stalin by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union—and these will become known only with 
time—the action is unquestionably of enormous signifi- 
cance for the world as a whole. It should, therefore, be 
carefully and continuously analyzed so long as analysis 
promises to yield illuminating conclusions. 

Official Soviet policy now, it should be observed, is 
made suddenly, and startlingly, to harmonize with anti- 
Communist criticisms that held Stalin to be a criminal 
paranoid who completely overshadowed Nero, Caligula. 
Torquemada, Ivan the Terrible and even Hitler. By Com- 
munist official ukase Hitler, now, is shown to be no more 
than Stalin’s apt pupil, a fact fully evident twenty years 
ago to the politically clear-eyed. Non-Russian supporters 
of Stalin, such as the members of affiliated Communist 
parties and fellow-travelers, are now shown—oflicially— 
to be low 1Q’s politically, persons of fundamental ill-will. 
themselves border-line cases. or a combination of these 
questionable qualities. But this is of comparatively minor 
importance, especially for the future. 

What is of greatest importance is the extremely reveal- 
ing light the recent turn of events throws on the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, the chief vehicle of Krem- 
lin conspiracy both internal and external. Stalin is dead. 
He was a single frail man who succumbed as rapidly as 
anyone else to disease or personal violence. Had he 
worked alone, Stalin could not have accomplished a tiny 
fraction of the evil for which he is now officially held 
responsible. He needed organized assistance, and an in- 
strument, with which to send millions of his own people 
to death and to concentration camps and to conspire with 
Hitler for the unleashing of World War II against the 
peoples of the world. That instrument existed, ready to 
Stalin’s criminal hand: the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

As should now be plainly evident, the leadership of the 
CPSU and its foreign affiliates is here today and gone to- 
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morrow. It is composed of malevolent shades, conjured 
up out of the illimitable Russian spaces. Not even the 
posthumous official reputation of the Party leadership is 
stable. The CPSU, the fact is, is an extremely volatile com- 
pound, liable to explode internally or externally in com- 
pletely unpredictable ways. There is only one thing one 
can always say about this party: It never does anybody, 
least of all its managers, any genuine good. 

Instead of heaping blame upon Stalin for past mis- 
deeds, the world should now ask: What did the CPSU 
ever do to protect past leaders, Old Bolsheviks, and 
large sections of the Russian people from the prolonged 
and bloody Stalinist terrorism? This party, as everyone 
knows, did nothing to hinder vicious deeds, everything to 
promote them. It cannot protect its own official heroes, 
dead or alive. It cannot be relied upon by anybody. 

The official degradation of Stalin also shows the world 
—redundantly perhaps—that the present Kremlin leader- 
ship, the creation of Stalin, will stop at nothing. Stalin, 
by means of propaganda and terror, had been made an 
integral part of the Soviet myth, a national hero, Lenin’s 
beloved pupil. On the basis of all historical precedent, his 
reputation should have been held inviolate by the CPSU. 
Instead we see that party, under its present leadership, 
showing no compunction whatever about dragging his 
name, officially, in the mud. If Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates are capable of doing this, and going to the great 
trouble of re-educating Stalin worshippers, what may one 
believe them incapable of doing? They will, it should be 
clear, be deterred by no scruple from serving their ends, 
whatever those ends may be. 

The leadership in the Kremlin is completely flexible 
ideologically. If it suits its purposes, as the world now 
sees, it can turn against Stalin, who created this leadership 
and lifted its members from obscurity. And if it can, suit- 
ing its purposes, turn against Stalin it can also turn 
against Lenin, against Marx and Engels, against the whole 
of revolutionary history the CPSU claims to represent. 
Instead of extolling the working class (even as it tortures 
it), it can turn against it overtly. Claiming to stand for 
social change and progress, the Party, if it suits its imme- 
diate purpose, can openly turn against social change and 





progress. The Party, it is evident, can be made to stand 
for anything. 

For to the CPSU and its leaders, everything is a tactic 
or is material for a tactic in the grand strategy of always 
building power. At bottom, and quintessentially, what 
the CPSU and its leadership stand for is nihilism. To 
this party, the corporate expression of nihilism, nothing 
whatever is valuable or sacred. Rightly named, the party 
would be called the Nihilist Party of the Soviet Union. 
For this party actually seeks—perhaps on an unconscious 
level—the annihilation of everything, including itself 
and its leaders. 

The evil genius who created this party was Lenin, who 
now once again rules the Soviet Pantheon in cold and 
solitary splendor. What is politically wrong with Soviet 
Russia from a purely human point of view is, precisely, 
nothing more nor less than the Communist party, organ- 
ized so as to place under central control a disciplined 
mass of depersonalized political robots in the form of 
party members. These party members, quite evidently, 
will mechanically do whatever is ordered and (what is 
worse) will believe whatever they are told to believe. They 
are, therefore, always completely and frighteningly sin- 
cere in carrying out orders. Promotion within the Party 
depends upon responsiveness to orders. Party members, 
in fact, are political soldiers, always engaged in political 
cold war manifold in its forms. 

Until recently, the slightest questioning of the greatness 
of the now officially designated criminal lunatic, Stalin, 
was sufficient to bring dismissal from the robot ranks of 
the Party. Now, to doubt that the criminal lunatic was a 
criminal lunatic will instead bring dismissal. 

Why, it may be asked, should anyone tremble, espe- 
cially outside Russia, at the prospect of dismissal from the 
Communist party? In Russia dismissal, of course, is tan- 
tamount at the very least to being made permanently 
unemployed, without means of support. And it may mean 
much worse. But outside Soviet Russia, particularly in the 
free countries, dismissal cannot be so harsh in its effects. 
Why, then, should anyone be afraid of dismissal? 

To understand this one must first understand that the 
Communist party, to those who sincerely believe in it, is 
thought to represent in a corporate form, and to guide 
them, all those tendencies in history that seem likely to 
promote the development of man to a level much higher 
than the world has yet seen. The party is the corporate 
expression of all that is valuable. In the service of this 
ideal, any action whatever is justifiable. While the top 
leaders unquestionably no longer believe this, as Lenin 
probably sincerely did, the hard core of Party believers do 
believe it. In that sense, they are true Leninists. 

While the true believer in the free countries is moti- 
vated basically by the vision here sketched, he also re- 
sponds to orders partly from habit, partly because long 
service in the Party has deprived him of any individual 
initiative, and partly because he has burned his bridges to 


non-Communist levels of society. He can no longer adapt 
himself to other than Communist forms of association, 

The official degradation of Stalin, then, changes noth. 
ing fundamentally. The party that was Stalin’s instru. 
ment, and without which he could not have operated, still 
stands. At its core are all the long-term spiritual Chekists 
who have supported it for years. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, with its foreign affiliates. is organ- 
ized for one fundamental tactic: combat, aggression, 
against any and all. While it does not rule out traditional 
armed aggression, it specializes in aggression insidiously 
carried out on cultural and social levels long before it is 
launched even on legal political levels. Using literature, 
philosophy, esthetic criticism, all the arts, oratory and 
journalism, the Communist party aims to shape in un- 
obtrusive fashion people’s attitudes and dispositions long 
before issues are even posed. With great pertinacity and 
at great expense in time, effort and money, it seeks in 
devious ways to condition responses long before the 
stimuli have been applied by the Party. 

In the free world, the Communist party always disposes 
its forces so as to insure the maximum of social and 
political conflict, thereby insuring the maximum possibil- 
ity of disruption. Communist party members march 
shoulder to shoulder in secret united fronts, from time 
to time, with representatives of every shading in the spec- 
trum of belief. They are drawn, as by an invisible magnet, 
to every group that has a sense of grievance, whether its 
feeling of grievance is justified or not. Opposed (for its 
own inner reasons) to anti-Semitism in one set of cir 
cumstances, it will light the fires of anti-Semitism in an- 
other set of circumstances. Pro-trade union in the free 
countries, wherever it seizes power it makes the unions 
instruments for converting workers into state peons. 

The Communist party, as its history shows. has no 
creative power. It neither produces anything worthwhile 
nor does it promote the production of anything. Every- 
thing it touches it blights. It can only destroy, its friends 
as well as its enemies. Nihilistic throughout its being. it 
kills that which it formally loves as well as that which it 
formally hates. It really loves or respects nobody, not 
even Lenin, perhaps least of all Marx. It is, in the ulti 
mate analysis, subject to no human control, but with the 
momentum gained in forty years of conscientiously con- 
trived wickedness it impersonally controls its nominal 
controllers. Whether its leadership is now to be collective 
or whether a new Stalin will emerge, whether it formally 
stands for hostility or coexistence, whether it promises to 
be cooperative or not, makes little ultimate difference. 

The party, one may be absolutely sure, will continue to 
generate and exude pure nastiness on a wholesale scale. 
In pure nastiness it can always be counted upon to exceed 
all production norms by large and increasing percentages: 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the great 
institutional outlaw of all history. It represents a phase 
of history itself gone quite beserk. 
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HICKS 


ELSON ALGREN’S new novel, A Walk on the Wild Side 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.50), tells the old 
story of the younger son who sets forth in search of 
adventure. Dove Linkhorn, however, is no prince in dis- 
guise. His father, a poverty-stricken Texas farmer, 
preaches hellfire and damnation every Saturday night 
to the people of Arroyo, and preaches all the more elo- 
quently as he drinks corn whiskey. Dove’s older brother, 
Byron, who has tuberculosis, stays home to jeer at the 
old man. But Dove, when he is 16 and has learned’a little 
about life from a Mexican widow, takes off for New 
Orleans. 

This is 1931, and Dove’s journey introduces him to an 
assortment of the jobless and homeless. In the city he 
falls in with a couple of confidence men, and soon has an 
extensive acquaintance in the underworld. He finds em- 
ployment connected with the manufacture of contracep- 
tives, and later is associated, in an unusual and spectacular 
way, with a house of prostitution. A period of easy 
money, spent on drink, a romance of a strange sort with 
one of the prostitutes, a stretch in jail and a thorough 
beating all contribute to Dove’s education, and he returns 
to Arroyo sadder and wiser. 

From the beginning, from the publication of Someone 
in Boots in 1935, Algren has written about poverty- 
stricken vagrants, thieves, prostitutes, pimps, gamblers 
and drug addicts. On the flyleaf of his second novel. 
Never Come Morning, he printed four lines from 
Whitman: 

“I feel I am of them— 
I belong to those convicts and prostitutes myself/— 
And henceforth I will not deny them— 
For how can I deny myself?” 

He enlarges on this theme in a statement quoted on the 
jacket of A Walk on the Wild Side: “The book asks why 
lost people sometimes develop into greater human beings 
than those who have never been lost in their whole lives. 
Why men who have suffered most at the hands of man are 
the natural believers in humanity, while those whose part 
has been simply to acquire, to take all and give nothing, 
are the most contemptuous of mankind.” 

Dove, in jail, reflects: “I feel like I been everywhere 
God got land, yet all I found was people with hard ways 
to go. All I found was troubles ’n degradation. All I 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Nelson Algren’s Solid, Convincing ‘Walk 
on the Wild Side’ and 4 Other Novels 


found was that those with the hardest ways of all to go 
were quicker to help others than those with the easiest 
ways. All I found was two kinds of people. Them that 
would rather live on the loser’s side of the street with the 
other losers than to win off by theirselves; and them who 
want to be one of the winners even though the only way 
left for them to win was over them who have already been 
whipped.” 

Such an attitude might easily lead a writer into senti- 
mentality, but Algren has always avoided this trap. His 
prostitutes and vagrants are not romanticized as are the 
characters in Cannery Row and Sweet Thursday, nor does 
one ever feel about him, as one often feels about Stein- 
beck, that his admiration for his raffish characters is a 
literary pose. Algren does not try to force the reader’s 
sympathy, but leaves him free to condemn the characters 
in the book if his own standards so require. What he will 
not let the reader do is comfort himself with the belief 
that these people are non-human. Their humanity is 
insisted upon, and insisted upon successfully, because it 
is so apparent to Algren himself. One can argue with 
his theories, but one cannot question the reality of his 
people. 

Always a solid and convincing novelist, Algren has 
grown steadily in craftsmanship, so that he has become 
one of our more resourceful writers of fiction. Where 
once he relied heavily on documentation, somewhat in the 
manner of James T. Farrell, he now experiments in a 
boldly imaginative fashion, and his writing often ap- 
proximates the economy and force of poetry. He knows 
what he wants to do and how to do it, and every scene 
is definitively realized. We sometimes assume that books 
about what is called “the seamy side of life” must be 
crudely written, but this is a craftsman’s novel from start 
to finish. 

Young as he is—only 21—Sam Astrachan has learned 
a great deal about how to make the most of his material, 
though he naturally lacks Algren’s hard-won assurance. 
His success in An End to Dying (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.00) is the more impressive because the 
material obviously offered serious difficulties. This is the 
story, highly and artfully compressed, of three genera- 
tions of a family of Russian Jews, first in Russia and then 
in the United States. Beginning with the strong and 
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fearless Abraham Kagan, we soon turn to his even bolder 
son, Jacob, who dominates the first part of the book and. 
in a sense, the book as a whole. These are characters of 
heroic stature, and Mr. Astrachan writes of their exploits 
with great vigor. Meanwhile. we have been introduced to 
the Kagans—become Cohens—in America. The narrator. 
the son of Jacob Kagan’s sister, goes on to tell of the 
illness and death first of his father and then of his 
mother, and, in glimpses of great-uncles, uncles and cous- 
ins, he outlines the story of the Cohens. They have done 
well in America, most of them. so far as their bank hal- 
ances are concerned, but young Sam finds them wanting 
and ultimately rejects them. 

The first part of the book is enjoyable because it is 
magnificently alive and also because one is happy to read 
about Jews in the Old World who are triumphing and 
not merely suffering. The second part not only deals with 
more familiar material but is necessarily subdued in 
tone. Moreover, it raises a question that Mr. Astrachan 
can state but fails to answer. The Cohens in New York 
have the same values as Jacob Kagan in Russia: They are 
no more desirous of wealth than he and no more un- 
scrupulous. But whereas he is a hero, they are greedv. 
small-minded men. It is not only Sam Star who feels 
this: Shmyola Bernstein. a Yiddish writer who had been a 
great friend and admirer of Jacob Kagan, has no use for 
the American Cohens or for the world thev belong to. 
Something has happened. but neither Shmyola Bernstein 
nor Sam Star nor Sam Astrachan is able to say what it is. 

If An End to Dying is not, taken as a whole. a com- 
pletely realized piece of fiction, it has parts that are quite 
wonderfully done. Peter Abrahams’s A Wreath for Udomo 
(Knopf, $3.95), on the other hand, isn’t realized at all. 
but seems little more than an outline of a novel or a 
scenario. 

Michael Udomo is one of a group of African revolu- 
tionaries who are first encountered in London. He is. we 
are told, the ablest of the group. but even here, at the out- 
set. Mr. Abrahams’s imagination fails, for we never feel 
the capabilities of which we are told. On the contrary, the 
London episode is chiefly notable for Udomv’s love affair 
with an English woman, Lois Barlow, and for his casual 
and pointless betrayal of her. 

Returning to his own country, which Mr. Abrahams 
awkwardly calls Panafrica. Udomo is befriended by a 
resourceful woman, Selina. who helps him to organize a 
revolutionary party. After a bloodless revolution, which 
is never made real to us. he becomes prime minister and 
settles down to the serious business of administering the 
country. Again we are told that he has great talent for 
this sort of thing, and again we have to take Mr. Abra- 
hams’s word for it. 

His London friends join him, but none is able to help 
him carry his burden. Tom Lanham, once Udomo’s hero. 
has been too long away from Africa, and he cannot adapt 
himself to the realities of the situation in Panafrica. 
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Adebhoy, at first a faithful supporter, reverts to tribalism, 
which Udomo has recognized as a greater danger even 
than imperialism, and he and Selina begin to fight against 
Udomo. Mhendi, the best of the lot, becomes a revolu- 
tionary leader in his own country, called Pluralia, and 
Udomo, though completely sympathetic with Mhendi’s 
aims. sacrifices him for the sake of helping Panafrica. 
Mabi. outraged by this ruthlessness, denounces Udomo, 
but. after the latter has been killed by the tribalists, 
eulogizes him. 

What Mr. Abrahams is saying about the African situa- 
tion is both interesting and important, but he could have 
said it just as well in an article, for his insights are 
essentially political. He talks intelligently about his char- 
acters. but he only rarely brings them to life. 

Geoffrey Wagner’s The Dispossessed (Devin-Adair. 
$3.50) is. another novel in which ideas triumph over 
imagination, perhaps not surprisingly since this is basi- 
callv a novel of protest. Its hero, Richard Terrell, a cap- 
tain in the British Army in World War II, suffers a con- 
cussion in North Africa, and ends up in an army hospi- 
tal for mental cases. Here he falls into the hands of a 
couple of tyrannical, dogmatic psychiatrists, who give 
him the works. Finally released. he is handicapped in 
civilian life by the fact that he has been discharged on 
psychiatric grounds. He gets a job at last, but business- 
men make him the scapegoat for a disaster that has been 
caused by their greed. Fleeing to America, he is caught 
up again in the toils of psychiatry, and commits suicide. 

Mr. Wagner seems not to have made up his mind 
whether he was writing a slick thriller or a serious dis- 
sertation on the dangers of psychiatry. Most of the time 
the story moves at a rapid pace, but periodically it is 
interrupted to allow Terrell to discourse in philosophical 
terms on the fallacies of Freud. Although a good deal of 
what he says about the shortcomings of psychiatry is 
credible. in the end one feels that he has laid it on much 
too thick. The real objection to the book, however, is that 
his message so persistently gets in the way of his story. 

It is a relief to turn to a novel that is content to present 
itself as entertainment. In A Capitol Offense (Knopf. 
$3.00) Jocelyn Davey—the name is a pseudonym—has 
written an ingenious, knowing and amusing story of 


intrigue. Its hero is Ambrose Usher, an Oxford professor | 


who is occasionally employed by the Foreign Office as 4 
trouble shooter. The trouble he encounters at the British 
Embassy in Washington is complicated enough, but of 
course he gets to the bottom of it. In the meantime, Mr. 
Davey has gently satirized both British and American 
officialdom, has talked divertingly and with erudition on 
a variety of subjects, and in general has had a good time 
for himself and his readers. His Ambrose Usher is the 


kind of character one would be very happy to meet again. 





In his next column, June 11, Granville Hicks will review 


a 





The Autobiography of Henry James, edited by F. W. Dupee | 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Diplomacy of Lester Pearson 


Democracy in World Politics. 
By Lester B. Pearson. 
Princeton. 123 pp. $2.75. 


As Canapa’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, and as a former 
President of the United Nations As- 
sembly and Ambassador to the United 
States, Lester B. Pearson has held the 
key position in his country’s relations 
with the United States. These modest 
but cogent Princeton lectures supply 
a third dimension for the evaluation 
of American foreign policy. They are 
very “diplomatic” in the popular 
sense of “polite,” but they are also 
“diplomatic” in the best professional 
sense in their honest and careful 
documentation of the essential issues 
of United States diplomacy. 

Here is, first of all, an eloquent 
plea for a return to professional di- 
plomacy, in contrast with the contem- 
porary passion for “conferences at 
the summit,” and for air-traveling 
foreign ministers who are far from 
their technical services at home and 
therefore “unbriefed” and who simul- 
taneously tend to depreciate the 
standing of the professional service 
abroad. “Face” is not an Oriental 
characteristic alone. 

“To democratic governments, and 
to individual politicians who have 
from time to time to win elections, 
the importance of prestige—which is 
our word for ‘face’—is also signifi- 
cant... . Perhaps some day everyone 
in democracies may be so mature, so 
wise as to care for truth alone, but 
that day is not yet. Meanwhile, if 
diplomatic representatives are to 
have the freedom of maneuver which 
is required to bring about agreement, 
and if ‘face’ is to be kept in its proper 
place, negotiations in camera are 
often better than those before the 
camera.” 
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Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 


Mr. Pearson seems to have directed 
himself deliberately to characteristic 
United States illusions or misconcep- 
tions about foreign policy, and he is 
particularly effective when he dis- 
cusses policies which he accepts in 
principle while he makes a plea for a 





PEARSON: 


‘FACE’ 


IS IMPORTANT 


careful and intelligent delimitation 
of their range of validity. Thus, he 
makes an effective defense of the doc- 
trine of “massive retaliation” if it is 
qualified by “a doctrine of propor- 
tion”: 

“If force is used against you, that 
does not necessarily justify using 
more in retaliation than is needed for 
the purpose. .. . In an era when two 
sides possess thermonuclear weapons, 
the application of the theory of the 
maximum deterrent for other than 
the maximum attack might be fatal 
to both sides.” 


To those who believe that the 


Korean War was an American or a 
United Nations “failure”—despite the 
fact that South Korea, the object of 
the aggression, is still in existence— 
Mr. Pearson’s pages on the cliché that 
“the object of war is victory” will be 
especially illuminating. This is a far 
more effective defense of American 
policy than anything that has been 
produced by our own official spokes- 
men, and it is an especially damning 
account of the MacArthur type of 
reasoning. 

There are clear and wise observa- 
tions on the historic requirements of 
coalition policy: Common denomina- 
tors of several national policies are 
the limits of coalition objectives, and 
dogmatic pursuit of absolute and 
parochial goals is a certain guarantee 
of collective failure. On the basis of 
suggestive Canadian and United Na- 
tions examples, he argues that “we 
must accustom ourselves to living 
within the requirements and within a 
framework broader than that of our 
own state.” 

My only criticism of Mr. Pearson’s 
volume is directed at his apparent 
unwillingness to apply his wise words 
about “coalitions” to Canadian and 
British views about the lack of wis- 
dom of our Chinese policy. Person- 
ally, I do not think our policy was 
unwise, and I am inclined to think 
that most of it was unavoidable, ir- 
respective of the errors or the wisdom 
of specific individuals. It is possible 
to agree or disagree with this view, 
but it is clear that our policy— 
whether wise or foolish—is widely 
supported in the United States. If this 
is so—and who can doubt it?— 
doesn’t this mean that Canada and 





Britain should “accustom themselves 
to living within the requirements” of 
a coalition policy that is designed to 
include the United States? 

Unlike our official United States 
“line” on the Russian and Chinese 
empires, Mr. Pearson is not inclined 
to overemphasize the Marxist inter- 


pretation of contemporary Russian 
and Chinese realities: 

“A study of the lives and times of 
Russian tsars and Chinese emperors 
is as valuable for the understanding 
of our difficulties with Moscow and 
Peking as an expert knowledge of 
dialectical materialism. . . . Commu- 





nism is by now the most virulent 
imperialism of the century.” 

Altogether, this is an admirable 
and concise essay on the leading 
threads in our foreign policy as seen 
by an intelligent and friendly critic. 
Canada is fortunate in the quality of 
its spokesman in world affairs. 





The Anatomy of Belorussia 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


Research Fellow, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University 


Belorussia: The Making of a Nation. 
By Nicholas P. Vakar. 
Harvard, 297 pp. $6.50. 


To most observers, Belorussia— 
though formally a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the United Nations—is a vague 
province. Its history and people are 
commonly unknown, its problems are 
confused and, for the most part, ig- 
nored. Even for the specialist, the 
Belorussians are probably “the least 
known people of Europe.” In the 
gradual effort of contemporary West- 
ern scholarship to fill the major gaps 
in our knowledge of the USSR, Dr. 
Nicholas Vakar’s volume serves emi- 
nently well. Professor Vakar presents 
here the somewhat condensed results 
of years of research, covering the 
whole span from Belorussian folk- 
lore, language and traditions down 
through the centuries to the Second 
World War and after. This is the 
only such volume on Belorussia in 
existence. 

What enhances the book’s value, in 
addition to its scrupulous documen- 
tation, is its natural focus on the 
problem of nationalism. Given the 
widespread misunderstanding about 
the nature of national formations and 
aspirations in the Soviet Union, it is 
well to consider this volume as a 
case-study of the national problem in 
one of the major Soviet republics. 
Belorussia. it is true, occupies a 
somewhat unique position in this re- 
gard. Only recently did it emerge 
from centuries of ethnic confusion 
amid a fluidity of the Eastern Euro- 
pean state structures to a measure 
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of national self-consciousness. In- 
deed, what is now Belorussia was for 
most of modern history little more 
than a pawn and prize in the strug- 
gles of Poland, Lithuania, Russia 
and the Ukraine. The national na- 
ture of the area remained suffocated 
beneath the more obvious political 
divisions and religious and_ social 
stratifications. 

Only toward the end of the 19th 
century did Belorussian nationalism 
attain any scope, going for a while 
hand in hand with the revolutionary, 
anti-Tsarist movement. Indeed, ini- 
tially the Soviet Government encour- 
aged national distinctiveness, here as 
elsewhere, just as it later reversed 
itself, here and elsewhere, and 
crushed mercilessly all centrifugal 
and autonomous trends for the great- 
er glory and security of a more total 
dictatorship. 

Dr. Vakar presents this develop- 
ment simply and clearly. He _ pos- 
sesses the ability to recount hostile 
views—be they from Soviet sources 
or from extremist nationalist quar- 
ters—with remarkable detachment. 
He himself accepts the Belorussians 
as a genuine nationality with rights 
and traditions and literature as valid 
and valuable as those of any other 
people. Yet he shows—and indepen- 
dent evidence bears him out—that 
in Belorussia national sentiments 
only rarely assume political “separa- 
tist’” hues. Economic, cultural, social 


and local problems seem to have a 
definite priority over national griev- 
ances in the minds of the people. 
And the synthetic myths and legends 
of integral nationalists—largely to be 
found among refugees abroad—are 
told with bemused tolerance. Profes- 
sor Vakar presents them as natural, 
albeit unhistorical by-products of an 
early phase of national maturation, 
rather than as the objects of either 
eulogy or venom. Like it or not, Dr. 
Vakar finds, at present Belorussian 
nationalism is moving in opposite 
directions: “at home, toward com- 
plete dissolution in the Soviet sea; 
abroad, toward further crystalliza- 
tion in the nationalist doctrine.” 

While there is inevitably room for 
argument here and there, most of 
the views are solidly buttressed by 
detailed research. Whereas some of 
the historical background might have 
been pieced together from other 
available sources, the account of So- 
viet rule and especially the chapters 
on Polish rule in Western Belorussia 
(1920-1939) and the German occu- 
pation (1941-44) represent valuable 
pioneering. To those seeking further 
detail, Dr. Vakar’s bibliography, 
containing over 2,000 annotated en- 
tries and published as a_ separate 
booklet, will prove a most helpful 
guide. 

This book will satisfy neither Com- 
nationalists. 


munists nor extreme 


Therein lies part of its merit. 
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SCRRRRIARRRR REND TINS 


Farrell and Changing Fashions 


French Girls Are Vicious and Other Stories, 


By James T. Farrell. 
Vanguard. 177 pp. $3.50. 


Anyone who has had even casual 
contacts over the years with James 
Farrell, as I have, will be aware 
of his kindness and his deep-going 
seriousness edged with a certain wry 
humor. These qualities of his per- 
sonality carry over into his work. 
As these are important human qual- 
ities, their presence disposes me to a 
feeling of respect for the work of art 
which contains them. It is upon the 
possession of these qualities, I feel, 
that Farrell’s claim to a permanent 
place in our literature will ultimately 
be based. 

Of ingenuity in plot construction 
or subtlety of shading in the delinea- 
tion of the characters there is little 
enough evidence, and this must be 
the reason why Farrell has fallen 
upon lean days with an intellectual 
audience which has learned to prize 
disproportionately those qualities 
which he does not possess and to 
neglect those which he does. The 
decline of Farrell’s reputation with 
the cognoscenti is probably due to 
some of the same factors which have 
been working against greater masters 
than himself, like Whitman and 
Dreiser, and 
fellow-Chicagoan who may legiti- 
mately be compared with him, Carl 
Sandburg. 


Who now reads or praises Farrell? 


likewise against a 


Certainly it is not the same audience 
Which first lifted him to fame in the 
1930s. Whose fault is that? Not 
Farrell's! He hasn’t changed to any 
appreciable extent. But those who 
were once content to feed on his tal- 
ent have moved on “to pastures new.” 

The “esthetes” have abandoned 
him to the mercies of the semi- 
literate, with whom he is definitely 
Not at home and passes for a “racy” 
author on the order of Donald 
Henderson Clarke. A friend of mine 
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Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of Literature, 
Brandeis University 


who taught in a vocational high 
school which may have served as 
the model of The Blackboard Jungle 
tells me that, when he once men- 
tioned Farrell’s name to his class 
with respect, the hoodlums grinned 
and winked at him knowingly. 
“Teach” evidently had the same low 
tastes they did. Is it the half-con- 
scious desire to appeal to such an 
audience that explains the title of 
this new book, so unfair to its con- 
tents, which are characterized by a 
chaste purity of artistic intention 
bound to be disappointing to those 
with no responsive purity in their 
own minds. 

There is not a story in this collec- 
tion that is hard to read or that is 
not “rewarding” in a far higher 
sense than the ordinary book which 
is given the palm of this description. 
There are two stories, however, that 
I read again and lingered over more 
than the others. One of the stories 
intrigued me by its absolutely stark 
simplicity, even for Farrell. The 
other interested me for its relative 
complexity. In both, I found that 
reading them again revealed things 
which were not clear at first sight, 
and these discoveries seemed to me 
a tribute to Farrell’s artistry in spite 
of the intentional primitivism of his 
method. 

The first story is called “They 
Ain’t the Men They Used to Be,” 
and it is a variation on an ancient 
literary theme. The theme is Villon’s 
“Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 
(“Where are the snows of yester- 
year?”) The protagonist is a humble 
little man who works all day long 
in a “cage selling railroad tickets” 
and whose one consuming interest 
in life is baseball. (Not playing the 
game, but watching it, like most 


Americans.) He is of the genera- 


tion which was young when Home 
Run Baker and Christy Mathewson 
and Rube Marquard were in their 
prime. And the feeling of sadness 
at the passing of time takes hold of 
him when he goes to watch a two- 
inning Old Timers’ game at Yankee 
Stadium in honor of Connie Mack 
Day. This is not very promising 
material, you may think, but it is 
Farrell’s material and he does won- 
ders with it. The poet playing with 
his theme of mutability is hardly 
able to ring more changes of emo- 
tions upon the heraldic and classic 
names which he invokes than Farrell 
gets out of the great names of 
American sport. 

His similes are pitched at just the 
right level for his material: “I re- 
member riding on the subway think- 
ing to myself that I felt the way I 
might if I was managing an eighth- 
place team and my team couldn’t 
hardly win a game, and it didn’t 
matter if we won or lost and hardly 
anyone came to see us play. I felt like 
I was just playing out the schedule.” 
The whole thing builds up to that 
last phrase about “playing out the 
schedule,” the feeling of which is 
solidly established and can be relied 
on after that. The “missus” of this 
nameless man is also a person for 
whom things haven’t turned out the 
way she wanted: “My wife, I guess, 
is playing out the schedule just like 
me.” One hardly notices the artful- 
ness with which such verbal echos 
the first time one 
reads the story. One recognizes only 


are worked in 


the overpowering depression which 
has been communicated. 

A more complex piece of work is 
the story entitled “A Baptism in 
Italy.” Here we see an 
tourist, evidently very much like the 
author, and a French girl who is 


American 
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with him visiting the home of an 
anti-Communist Italian workingman. 
The Italian had been in the war on 
the Russian front, where he had 
been captured and sent to a Siberian 
prisoner-of-war camp. He had writ- 
ten a book about his experiences 
which he had published at his own 
expense. It was, in Farrell’s words, 
“the story of an Italian workingman’s 
suffering in a Soviet hell.” This tells 
us, more or less, whom the story is 
about, but telling what it is about is 
not so easy. 

What it definitely is not about is 
politics, What it is about, broadly 
stated, is what all of Farrell’s stories 
are about—human beings: the char- 
acter of this Italian workingman, 
and especially of his relation to his 
wife; the impressions on an Ameri- 
can of a foreign scene which is con- 
fusing and which he finds it difficult 
to understand. The Italian world, 
as it comes through to the American, 
appears to be an inextricable mix- 
ture of beauty and cruelty. The same 
Italian workingman who has suffered 
so much himself and who is so ex- 
quisitely sensitive toward his foreign 
guests is capable of treating his own 
wife as if she were a slave or a beast 
of burden. But we are not sure that 
this is as blameworthy as it seems, 
for it is the “custom of the country” 
—as much so as the rude beating of 
children in public, which draws the 
sympathy of foreigners but goes un- 
noticed by the Jtalians themselves. 

We are adroitly led by the nar- 
rator to wonder at the precise qual- 
ity of the idealism which has led the 
Italian to his seemingly _ selfless 
actions, for this selflessness is con- 
trasted with his callousness to his 
wife Natalia. But the author does 
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not judge him harshly. He is irri- 
tated by his officious manner but 
asks himself: “Might not war and 
Soviet inhumanity have caused his 
excessive nervousness and anxiety?” 
Then, again, we are led to wonder 
at the fate in store for the little girl 
whose baptism gives the story its 
title. Will she, too, be beaten like 
the other children one sees? Will 
she, too, grow up like her mother 
merely to serve Some unappreciative, 
thankless husband? 

The deepest character in the story 
is also the most silent and suffering 
one. The woman whom the narrator 
sees in life recalls the figure of a 
kneeling “simple” woman whom he 
has seen in a picture by Tintorettc 
during his Venetian visit. The face 
in the picture “resembled the faces 
of all the other simple and religious 
women of Italy; its expression re- 
vealed awe and wonder, fear and 
hope. I stood with my eyes fastened 
on that painted face as a deep sym- 
pathy for the woman stirred within 
me. I thought of Giovanni’s wife, 
cooking, washing, cleaning. Her 
movements told of her life and soul. 
and expressed as much emotion and 
character as did the way the Tin- 
toretto woman knelt, the way her 
body was pushed slightly forward 
so she could better see what was 
taking place before her astonished 
She was Natalia—she was all 
the poor and simple Natalias who 
had lived through the centuries since 
Venice had first known grandeur.” 

A little later on, while they are 
on the beach, the Italian host wants 
to know what his American visitor 
thinks of “the girls.” According to 
the Italian, his guest seems to have 


eyes, 


an eye only for pictures, not for 
girls in the flesh: “He seemed pleased 
with this remark.” It does not occur 
to him that his own wife may be 
very much in his visitor’s thoughts 
and that the pictures may mean some- 
thing more because of her. A wife 
is not one of “the girls.” 

Farrell is not without subtleties 
and ironies “after his own fashion,” 
in spite of what the intellectuals may 


now think of him. Some of the im 
pressionistic descriptions are done 
with a bravura and flair and sureness 
of brush-stroke which mark an artist 
of unmistakable power. Here, for 
example, is a moment of Venice: 

“More The burst and 
babble of conversation. Hustling 
porters in blue coats, carrying bags. 
Dirty children with keen, sharp eyes. 
A snatch of song. Sunlight and a 
damp narrow street, deep in shadow. 
A voice from an open window. The 
Ponte Rialto, its tiny windows glit- 
tering in morning sunlight. Small 
stores bright with rich and luxurious 
goods for tourists. The transient 
and noisy and operatic life of an 
Italian city, with its many sounds 
and smells and colors, its elaborate, 
grandiose gestures.” 

One of the touching episodes in 
American literary history is the re- 
lationship during Dreiser’s last years 
between the cld man and Farrell. 
Dreiser apparently thought that there 
was almost no one of any real con- 
sequence except Farrell left in the 
literary world of his time who could 
so well understand and sympathize 
with what he was trying to do. It 
was under Farrell’s editing that 
Dreiser’s posthumous volume The 
Stoic appeared. All this happened 
after Dreiser had openly taken out 
a membership card in the Communist 
party, which Farrell, then as now, 
was fighting against effectively. In 
choosing Farrell as his executor, 
Dreiser was using his literary in 
telligence, and incidentally testify: 
ing to the fact that literature was 
far more important to him than 
politics. In terms of literary stature. 
Farrell is no Dreiser, as Sandburg 
is no Whitman. But if his work 
reminds us of better performances 
by others in the past, it is by the 
same token the promise of better 


sights, 


performances in the same style by 
others in the future. He continues 4 
tradition, and his accomplishment, 
even when considered in_ itself, is 
more substantial and impressive than 
it is the current mode in intellectual 
circles to have us believe. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Directed by José Quintero. Presented by 
and at the Circle in the Square. 

The Most Happy Fella. Musical by 
Frank Loesser. Based on They Knew What 
They Wanted, by Sidney Howard. Directed 
by Joseph Anthony. Presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden and Lynn Loesser. At the 
Imperial Theater. 


HE CONSCIENTIOUS drama critic 
| aha more perplexed as the 
Broadway season nears its end. Rest 
from the rigors of the season seems 
in sight. The latecomers along the 
Main Stem are light comedies or 
musicals. The spring season at the 
City Center is surpassing other years 
in superb revivals of great hits: The 
King and I, Kiss Me Kate, Carmen 
Jones. My Fair Lady is a delight be- 
yond expectation; The Most Happy 
Fella, another hit, I discuss below. 

All, then, seems well with the 
warm-weather showings—until eves 
fall on the announcements off Broad- 
way. For the last fifteen days of 
May, sixteen openings. How select, of 
all the plays offered, the ones to see? 
Revivals of the classics? New plays 
from fresh hands? Are these too ex- 
perimental, or just too bad, for 
Broadway? The Phoenix. of course. 
is virtually Broadway, despite its lo- 
cation. And a few other groups, such 
as the Shakespearewrights and the 
Circle in the Square. one surely 
Visits, 

I was tempted to the Friends Acad- 
emy revival of the old standby, 
Charley’s Aunt, the farce by Brandon 
Thomas that is 
Lynne and Aaron Slick from Punkin 


Crick for the amateur championship. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘The Iceman’ and 
‘Most Happy Fella’ 


I prefer the play to the more scurry- 
ing musical made from it, Where's 
Charley?, through which Ray Bolger 
romped. The musical makes Charley 
impersonate his aunt, thus eliminat- 
ing Babs (Lord Fancourt Babber- 
ley), in which role at the Academy 
Daniel Laverne displayed inventive- 
ness and a comic sense that helped 
maintain the familiar hold. The gales 
of laughter showed that there’s still 
enough fun in Charley’s Aunt for 
new generations. 

Fun is what one would think far- 
thest from O’Neill’s 
drone of despair, The Iceman Com- 


long-drawn 


eth, but the younger folk in the audi- 
ence seemed to find cause for amused 
laughter in the early hours of the 
Circle in the Square production. Di- 
rector José Quintero has extracted 
all the power in this picture of the 
O’Neill’s 
actual site of which in 1912 was less 
than a mile from the theater. (Is it 
an accident that the journalist Jimmy 


derelicts in saloon, the 


Tomorrow, in the play, is made up to 
resemble the young O’Neill? ) 

It is a drooping dozen who lie in 
Harry Hope’s back room, waiting 
for Hicky to come and treat them te 
drinks, surprised and resentful when 
he tries to wake them from their 
“pipe dreams” to face life, and, when 
he is arrested for murdering his wife, 
happy to slump back into their futile 
existence. It is a long and dismal 
drift that O’Neill pictures; his “pipe 
dream” is akin to the “life lie” that 
Ibsen presents in The Wild Duck 
with more economy and power; but 
the way that life ends in our days— 
not with a bang but a whimper, if 


we accept the pictures of T. S. Eliot 
and Eugene O’Neill—has no more 
pitiful illustration in the drama than 
The Iceman Cometh. The Circle in 
the Square gives it a full measure of 
pitiless presentation. 

The way life can bounce back from 
a flooring blow, on the other hand, is 
the cheerier picture of the new Broad- 
way musical, The Most Happy Fella. 
Here we see the old Italian wine- 
grower of They Knew What They 
Wanted, timidly sending his fore- 
man’s picture to the waitress he woos 
by mail, who comes from San Fran- 
cisco to marry him. When she finds 
Tony an old man (with a leg broken 
because he drove too fast to meet her 
train), she can hardly be blamed for 
seeking comfort with the young fore- 
man. Thus, when she grows to love 
the open-hearted Tony, she finds that 
she is carrying the foreman’s child. 
Tony chokes his anguish, recovers 
his spirits, and keeps the girl and 
the baby. 

Perhaps recognizing that the slow 
growth of love, the psychological 
turnings of the play would be hard 
to convey in a musical, Frank Loes- 
ser has given us something more like 
an opera. The music is excellent, the 
voices superb; but the song lyrics 
are a good deal less than clever, and 
the story moves at a flatfoot pace, 
with no emotional probing. 

Susan Johnson, as another wait- 
ress, is an amusing lass, but Jo Sul- 
livan as the gradually won wife 
failed to make me believe she believes 
her part. Robert Weede has a fine 
voice, but, in wheelchair or out, he 
proves the least fetching of the elderly 
men the season has shown snagging 
the lovely young girls. (Why the 
recent spate of plays—Fanny, The 
Ponder Heart, The Middle of the 
Night, The Most Happy Fella—in 
which the old man wins the darling? 
Are senescent playwrights spilling 
wish-dreams onto the stage?) You 
will, at any rate, enjoy the gay and 
colorful dances, and the constant 
flow of excellent music, in the story 
of the wistful winegrower and the 
winsome waitress. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 25 
8:15 P.M. 


TOWN HALL 
123 West 43rd Street 


SPEAKERS 


Senator William F. Knowland 
General William J. Donovan 
Representative Harrison Williams 
General Wladyslaw Anders 
Chairman: Angier Biddle Duke 


Music from the Captive Nations 
beginning at 7:30 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF| 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS! 
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“DALLAS” Steve'Coctman 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


j Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“BHOWANI JUNCTION” 


Starring 


AVA GARDNER + STEWART GRANGER 


with BILL TRAVERS * ABRAHAM SOFAER 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR « Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
In CinemaScope and Color - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “METROPOLIS”— Brilliant new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble. ., 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














BEHIND THE RUSSIAN NEW LOOK 


Bertram D. Wolfe Norman Thomas 
Author, Three Who Made a Revolution 
May 3Ist,8 P.M. Carnegie Endowment International Certer 
UN Plaza and 46th Street 
Adm: 50e New York City 





Sponsored by Union for Democratic Socialism 
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WRITTEN IN RAGE 
BY BUDD SCHULBERC 
FLED IN 
GHTING-MAL 
ANGER! 





The year’s most controversial movie! 
The film the mob couldn't “fix”! 


in his 


JAN STERLING 


* ROD STEIGER ° 


with MIKE LANE as Toro Moreno + MAX BAER + JERSEY JOE WALCOTT + EDWARD ANDREWS 
K Screen Piay by PHILIP YORDAN + Based on a novel by BUDD SCHULBERG + Produced by PRILIP YORDAN » Directed by MARK ROBSON 
‘A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


Paka ASTOR Doors OPEN 9:30 A.M. 


B'way & 45th St | 
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Voting 
Guide 
1956 


The ISSUES which are at stake in 
this year’s election, set forth in con- 
cise, readable form, with introductory 
statements by MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, HARRY S. TRU- 
MAN, and ELMER DAVIS. 

*The Role of the Presidency 

by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


*The Challenge Abroad 
by Reinhold Niebuhr 


*Civil Rights and Immigration 
by Herbert H. Lehman 


*Civil Liberties 
by Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 


*Social Welfare 
by Paul Douglas 


*Peaceful Prosperity 
by Robert R. Nathan 


*Natural Resources 
by Wayne Morse 


*Farm Prices and Income 


by Charles F. Brannan 


Plus... 


*The Conventions, by William V. 
Shannon —how they got that way and 
how to view them on TV. 

*Getting Into, Politics, by Gus Tyler. 
How to get into the campaign—and 
how to be effective once you're in. 

A MACO ‘book, VOTING GUIDE 
1956 is on sale at leading magazine 
outlets—or mail in the coupon below. 








Americans for Democratic Action 
1341 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 


| enclose check or a postal order for 
75c, made out to "A.D.A." Please send 
me VOTING GUIDE 1956. 


Name .... 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Bonds regularly where you bank. 


The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 


Tue SURPRISED government scout from 
Camp Huachuca reined his horse to a stop 
at the sight of Ed Schieffelin. And when 
Schieffelin admitted he was actually living 
and prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever find’Il be 
your tombstone.” 


But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. When 
he struck a silver lode in the desolate, dan- 
gerous hills of Arizona Territory, he called 
his first mine “Tombstone.” And, unknow- 
ingly, he gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as one of 
frontier America’s tough towns. 


The Tombstone mine itself never amount- 
ed to anything. But Schieffelin just kept on 
prospecting — and within a few years, he 
turned out to be a millionaire. The hills he 
had risked his life in. were practically made 
of silver. 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunting ura 
nium ore with Geiger counters, but their 
spirit is the same. And it is only part of the 
spirit of 165 million Americans who stand 
behind U. S. Series E Savings Bonds—who, 
by being the people they are, make these 
Bonds one of the finest investments in the 
entire world. 

And, for an American, the very finest im 
vestment. Why not help your country —and, 
very importantly, yourself, by buying Bonds 
regularly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 


Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 











